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JUNE, 1959 


WHICH GRADES TO DROP? | Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D. 


LIBERALS LIBEL LIBERTY | Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


COLD FACTS AND 


WARM CONVERT-MAKERS | apeen H. ONeil 


THE SAGGING PULPIT | Edward P. J. Corbett, Ph.D. 











‘FAIR SHARE’* CAMPAIGNS 


COMPLETED 
IN 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1959 


Fremont, Nebraska— 
St. Patrick’s Church 


Junction City, Kansas— 
St. Xavier Church 


Lancaster, Ohio— 
St. Mary’s Church 


Laredo, Texas— 
Blessed Sacrament Church 


Laredo, Texas— 
St. Peter’s Church 


Topeka, Kansas— 
St. Matthew’s Church 


Casa Grande, Arizona— 
St. Anthony’s Church 


Omaha, Nebraska— 
Holy Ghost Church 


OBJECTIVE OBTAINED 
$225,000 $304,873 
$250,000 $255,000 
$500,000 $725,000 
$100,000 $113,500 
$ 75,000 S$ 79,000 
$125,000 $150,000 
$125,000 $183,000 


$150,000 $182,000 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 


AND ASSOCIATES 
314 East 51st Street 


Kansas City 12, Missouri 


Telephone: PlLaza 3-4155 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘FAIR SHARE 


i. 
FUND RAISING COUNSEL | 
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KANSAS CITY, MiISSOURD 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


*Registered U.S. Por Off 
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The Church Model of the Hammond Organ in oak, a splendid style for the contemporary church 


Why better church music 
costs less over the years 


IN CHOOSING a new organ for your 
church, beauty of tone is, of course, of 
paramount importance. And you have 
but to hear the incomparable Hammond 
Organ a single time to know its tone 
is magnificent. 

But beautiful tone by itself is not 
enough. No church today can ignore 
the possible high cost of maintaining 
that tone. But with the Hammond Organ 

and with it alone—you will have prac- 
tically no maintenance cost, because 
you will have no tuning expense at all! 

This combination of glorious music 
and lower upkeep over the years are 
yours only with the Hammond Organ. 


To bring your church better music, 


i 


(] Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 
an organ. 


° Name - 
Church 

Address 

m City & Zone 


: State 


. 


eTeS ee. 


eo eeeeseeeees 


What makes them both possible are 
these exclusive Hammond advantages... 


Remarkable versatility of tone. 
< Thousands of 
eg tones can be easily 
blended for the 
magnificent rend- 
ering of all types 
of church litera- 
ture by means of Hammond’s exclusive 
“Harmonic Drawbars.” 





Cathedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and three 
channel amplification. 


Lasting durability in any climate. Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 
ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 


Total elimination of tuning expense. 
Hammond is the only organ that can 
never go out of tune.* For only the 
Hammond Organ has ‘**Permanent 
Pitch,” made possible by the unique 
Hammond method of tone generation. 


Which Hammond model is best for 
your church? Find out by mailing any 
or all of the coupons below. Address 
Hammond Organ Company, 4250 W. 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
* Except the Pedal Solo Unit Concert Model. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


mail these coupons... 


Cr 


Our church is interested in: 

(C) Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 

() Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 

Church 
Address ; 
City & Zone : 
State ‘ 


. 
. 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


ee ee 


(_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 

Name — 

Church ib 

Address —___ 

City & Zone ——————— 


State 


RGAN Company HR 6 
eee ewe ew eeeee 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, : Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 








dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
‘omen or Soni or 
emi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock . .$32. 50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- Seoul Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 15% in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
58 in. 40 in. 154 in. 32 in. 
58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321 in. 
58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. 
58 in. 46 in. 174 in. 32 in. 
60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
i 40 in. 1514 in. 3314 in 
(2 i 16 in. 3314 in 
16)4 in. 3314 in 
Mu - $46 a No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
1614 in. 34 ji _ Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
: = $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Alter Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _w# $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 38 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. S$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 22 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 3° 10.75 58g 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 82 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. S4in. B@ 11.50 238 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 © 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Se 12.50 XL 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 SE 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


“ (D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
— Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
3 a oe ee ee, ME 5. aa eke waswmwaca ve’ $4.50 
F No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
> Eaneie 16 op 24 iach. Back .. . . 22006000. $3.50 
=. ri . (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
fi qT] | cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
j j % Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.2 
} ae No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
AS extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
" i ; (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 





i : forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 

aA § ‘ait made extra full. Specify color banding desired 

Seb 4a05 net when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
ts EE) Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


VY HANSEN [fig] D: B- HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., GHIGAGO 6, iLL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \ESTHENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
ard of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 











) ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 5475 6250 8 
Gothic Cope .......- 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 
(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ad ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
| Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics ..116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 
(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
ome Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.75 $75.25 
me Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
, Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 
of 
? READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 
No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers) ................-- $49.50 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
ng No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
c appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining...................604. $75.00 
ce. Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
= Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
i. We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
~ i the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
e 
25 No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
“4 For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
ed Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
75 of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Leethfatenl, HANSEN fh D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ro Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A957 

Tropical made of 45% wool and 

55% Dacron. Lightweight. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 





| Aha Koute g HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (1) No. F502 Alb. 


Light weight 












ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard.........06- $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
Se eee $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
 - See $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
a hemstitched without lace, per 

PR eee $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
PEE sscidcednwecacanan $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 


(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
ddidind ieee ameter aaa ae $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
NNN oo ows ecco $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
ST ery oe en $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
etic Anied ham nnnee bear $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) . oa 
Surplice to match........... 


CORES HKBADRH RDO OCC EHED 2D S 


ee 



















































linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors ae 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
tie icdakiacerdd eee alae $21.00 


RR eatin an: $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
NN aera $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl °° 60 6 
ME iss de $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 120 6133 @«61.75 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
. eae 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





The Kate of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 





FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 








Coommunications FROM Our Reapers 





Re Student Loyalty Oaths 
EpiTor: 

The president of one of our leading 
Catholic universities has come out be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee in opposi- 
tion to the requirement of the student 
loyalty oath in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Here is his 
reasoning, in his own words, as quoted 
in a Catholic weekly: “Such a policy 
of distrust of students by their govern- 
ment is not calculated to engender 
their respect, esteem or affection.” 

The Catholie weekly goes on to sum 
up this priest’s thinking with this: 
“Tests, oaths, and affidavits, he said, 
will be readily given—and broken—by 
disloyal persons who will freely commit 
perjury to advance their plans.” 

I have a few innocuous questions. 

Who will lose “respect, esteem or af- 
fection” for a government which asks 
for an outward promise of loyalty? The 
students who themselves respect loyalty 
to our government? Hardly. Or stu- 
dents who have no respect for the gov- 
ernment? If this latter group will be 
offended by a perfectly legitimate re- 
quest for an expression of patriotism, 
let them be offended. So they will per- 
jure themselves! If they do, there are 
laws to handle that. Or are they of- 
fended that we have laws, too? 

Certainly this good priest does not 
feel he has to apologize to a couple 
whom he is joining in marriage when he 
asks for pledges of fidelity, does. he? 
And he knows well that there have been 
those who have broken their marriage 
vows. Ergo, junk the vows? 


P. C. CoyLe 


798 


Fathers Ford and Kelly Object 
IcpITOR: 

In your issue of February, 1959 (pp. 
452-56), “Pater Sine Nomine”’ criti- 
cizes the chapter on oceasions of sin 
in our recent book, Contemporary 
Moral Theology, Vol. I (The Newman 
Press, 1958). We believe that anyone 
who reads this chapter will see that 
what we have written has not been 
justly presented. We will be glad to 
explain this matter in more detail to 
“Pater Sine Nomine” if he will kindly 
send us his name and address. 

JoHN C. Foro, S.J. 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 

GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


S.D.S. Moderator Writes 


Epitor: 

Having read the excellent articles 
written by Pater Sine Nomine in your 
Review, I should like to make a few 
points which I feel your priest-readers 
may want to know. I refer here to the 
two articles which defend definite stand- 
ards for modesty in dress (Nov., 1957; 
Mar., 1959). 

Since 1950, I have been very closely 
associated with the work of the S.D.S. 
(Supply-the-Demand - for-the-Supply) 
Modesty Crusade whose standards were 
first drawn up in December, 1957. They 
were submitted to our local ecclesiasti- 
‘al authorities and eventually were 
given the complete and explicit approval 
of our Archbishop, the late Cardinal 
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Triple-purpose plus! for the band session— 
secretarial work, the conference and for many other 
uses, the Clarin RESERVE SEATER fills the bill. 


New comfort—new luxury—new economy—this 
amazing all steel folding chair is indispensable for 
offices, schools, churches, hospitals, industrial 
institutions and all places where space saving counts. 


Use ’em ... fold em . . . move ’em wherever needed 
... then fold and store in a minimum of space. 

PROVE FOR YOURSELF WITHOUT OBLIGATION. SEND 
COUPON OR LETTER FOR SAMPLE OF THE CLARIN TRIPLE- 
PuRPOSE TABLET-ARM CHAIR ON 30 DAY FREE TRIAL. 











10 ‘ 6 ee Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 10, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Without obligation, send SAMPLE of Clarin triple-purpose 
chair on 30 day free trial. 












MODEL 3417GGTA 








Firm name. 





Street address. 





City State. 





Individual’s name 
Pioneers in Seating for institutions and Business. Established 1925 











CLARIN Manufacturing Co.,4640W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


by the inspired craftsmen 
olate Mel ait tela Me) m) Ze] elelelo 


There is no short cut to good design in 
Mil Muilelalhielasle-Mol mill M-Laeal-Tilel tile) 
furnishings. Here, at Svoboda Church 
Furniture Company, inspired craftsmen 
oko ham Xe lait "ito lm@ial-1-1¢ MR CoM -30-1a 2m lal -Melale| 
detail in the furnishings they create. 


Above is a new contemporary pew end, 
simple in form, still beautifully executed 
in the wood of your choice. Whether 
your church interior is contemporary or 
period in motif, you will find our de- 
rife latte Mote] olele) (Mol mae-tolilile MoM Ip a(-Mialelt 
will be in perfect coordination with your 
present or proposed fixtures. 


Svoboda 


CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, INC 
KEWAUNEE, wiScOnNSIN 


FREE CATALOG on 
church furnishings 
available on request. 


MAMWUFACTURERS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURMITURE AND ACCESSORIES SINCE 1883 








Stritch. Following this, we approached 
three of the major moral consultants of 
the United States and received their 
unanimous and enthusiastic approvals. 
Next, we submitted the norms to all the 
bishops of the United States and asked 
for their expressed approval. Forty of 
these archbishops and bishops gave their 
approval either directly or through their 
chancellors or secretaries; no bishop ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the standards. 
Many hundreds of priests have praised 
the standards and have distributed them 
among their parishioners and on retreats 
for girls and women. Heads of schools 
and Catholie Action organizations have 
helped greatly in spreading a knowledge 
and acceptance of them. Our efforts 
have been well received. 

Over the course of the years our at- 
tention has been drawn to oceasional ar- 
ticles in which a writer makes a state- 
ment to the effect that you cannot 
measure modesty with a yardstick. This 
is usually the springboard from which 
the author then dives into an attack on 
the dangers of using standards at all. 
The critic, of course, should know at 
least that which he criticizes, and if the 
eritics of the S.D.S. Standards would 
take the trouble properly to investigate 
this crusade, they would find that the 
rules are there because of confused 
thinking by Catholie girls and their 
mothers in an era of changing standards. 

And there is this further, and very 
practical, consideration: while the mul- 
ti-billion dollar clothing industry was 
organized to change and promote styles 
as they wished, the people, and espe- 
cially our own Catholic people, were not 
organized to take a stand against im- 
modest styles, and many were very 
much confused as to what really was ac- 
ceptable. In a city the size of Chicago, 
with more than sixty Catholie girls’ high 
schools and academies, you can well un- 
derstand the confusion in the minds of 
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Automatically 
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Highest Quality, Lowest Cost Complete 
Bell Unit Available Today 


Simply set it once! A calendared 
program clock with self-control’’ 
. « . automatically selects and 
programs the proper bells. 


Operates on regular intervals 
... 24 hours a day...7 days 
a week. For a cathedral or a 
chapel! Write—we’ll be happy 
to demonstrate! 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
1669 Carillon Hill © Sellersville, Pa. 


® Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 











store owners, fashion co-ordinators and 
designers after being approached by the 
teens who were asking for a larger se- 
lection of modest clothing. It became 
more apparent that it was impossible to 
establish a united front and have the de- 
sired impact on the clothing industry of 
the nation unless we had a set of norms 
on which we could agree and which we 
could offer to the industry for their 
guidance. We _ studied the current 
styles, consulted with various groups 
and individuals, interviewed the Cleve- 
land crusaders, held meetings, and 
finally got down to the difficult business 
of drawing up what we felt would be an 
acceptable set. 

The “General Principle,” which is 
stated in the preamble to the rules, was 
penned by Cardinal Stritch himself. 
The General Principle that 
“Christian modesty demands, under 
pain of sin, that dress be such as to con- 
ceal and in no way emphasize the parts 
of the body which, if revealed or sug- 
gested, are an occasion of sin to normal 
individuals.” As it stands, all theolo- 
gians will recognize that this is a per- 
fectly valid statement of moral prin- 
ciple. The norms that followed the 
General Principle were mere applica- 
tions of the general teaching to various 
items of wearing apparel. 

At no time did we say or intimate that 
the S8.D.S. Standards were binding under 
pain of sin. While we do recognize the 
right of any school to formulate its own 
standards or adopt such as we had pub- 
lished, we at no time attempted to use 
pressure to force any school or indivi- 
dual to adopt these 8.D.S. Standards. 
(Even to this day, there are a number 
of schools in Chicago which completely 
ignore the $.D.8S. Modesty Crusade.) 
We did send copies of the standards to 
all parts of the nation and we released 
them to the Catholic press. We encour- 
aged all women and girls to learn the 
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no other fund raising firm under the sun 





has lawson associates’ experience 
in catholic school campaigns* 


* just another reason why lawson associates is the only firm 
ever lo meril a full page article in losservatore romano..... 
* just another reason why it’s always best to consult with 
lawson associales on any fund raising problem. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATE GS inc. 


Home Office: 

53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B.C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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norms, voluntarily adopt them for 
themselves, and join with us in promot- 
ing them throughout the United States. 
The response has been most gratifying. 

In closing, may I quote the words of 
Archbishop Meyer from his famous pas- 
toral letter of May 1, 1956: “We do not 
believe that these organizations are 
creating oversensitiveness and confused 
consciences with regard to chastity, nor 
are they overemphasizing one aspect of 
virtue at the expense of others.... We 
look upon them as associations of our 
own, who are determined through united 
action to be willing courageously to set 
an example in defense of traditional 
standards—who are willing to be differ- 
ent, as the early Christians were dif- 
ferent when they challenged the moral 
standards of the pagan world of Greece 
and Rome; who are unwilling to sit by 


idly while the evil spirit of immodesty 
goes about brazenly seeking whom he 
may devour. We look upon them as 
particularly needed forms of Catholic 
Action .. .” 

Francis X. LAwior, O.S.A. 

National Moderator 
8.D.S. Modesty Crusade 

P.S. For those who are not acquainted 
with the 8.D.S. Standards, we are pre- 
pared to send, free of charge, one of sev- 
eral copies of the precise text to all who 
request them if they will be so kind as 
to enclose a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope. Write to S.D.S. Modesty 
Crusade, 1122 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
(Eds. note: HPR welcomes 
sound differences in opinion. We now 
feel that this particular controversy has 
reached its full and modest length.) 
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today — a collection that reflects the highest level of quality 


RELIGIOUS COLLECTION 


AND REMEMBER — Newbury Guild Cards are available 
from our REGIONAL PRINTING PLANTS assuring 
you immediate personalization and delivery on a 24 
hour service basis. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















The popularity and wide acceptance of 
our Oremus Sanctuary Light proves again 
that our constant striving for the best, 
results in uniform excellence in all our 
products. 
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Psychiatry Institute 
for Seminarians 
Eprror: 

The clergyman’s role in fostering 
mental health and his need of a funda- 
mental acquaintance with its problems 
are being discussed with constantly 
growing interest. One practical means 
of encouraging such a fundamental 
knowledge is an institute providing an 
introduction to basic concepts in psy- 
chiatry and psychology, the workers 
in these fields, and possibly even the 
mental hospital itself. 

An institute of this kind that received 
enthusiastic approval from all partici- 
pants was conducted last year at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, for Jesuit semi- 


narians from Weston College (Weston, 
Mass.). The sessions were held each 
Thursday for five consecutive weeks. 
They ineluded lectures by staff psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, therapists, 
chaplains, and other hospital personnel, 
clinical demonstrations, and ward visits. 
An outline of the program may be of 


interest to those considering similar 
institutes. 

First Session 
9:15 The mental hospital—introduc- 


tory description 


10:00 Admission, observation, diagno- 
sis, treatment procedures 
11:00 Nurses’ role 


1:30 Classification of mental illness* 
3:30 Staff meeting, ward visits 
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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Santuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


“William Doig iSan “se 


Please note our now SAddron|  —-—«-? 30 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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Second Session 10:15 Psychology in mental hospitals* 
9:15 Insulin therapy 11:15 Affiliate nurse program 
10:00 Electric shock treatment 1:30 Current European trends in 
11:00 Chaplain’s role treatment 
1:30 Freudian coneepts—some men- 3:30 Ward visits 
tal mechanisms PEL Qacct 
oa Fifth Session 
2:45 An existential approach to men- a 
tad health 9:15 Children’s unit—ward visits 
3:30 Staff meeting, ward visits 10:00 ¢ hildren Ss unit—superintend- 
ee oe ent’s appraisal; social service; 
rhird Session eae ; . : 
special school; psychological 
9:15 Behavior laboratory* services 
9:45 Special therapy group* 1:30 Jungian psychodynamics 
10:15 Occupational therapy* 2:30 College nurses’ program 
11:00 Volunteer unit* 3:30 Ward visits 
1:30 Chronic cases* 
3:00 Male service ee Emr 7 ; 
: : ea * Included clinical demonstrations or in- 
4:00 Ward visits spection of facilities. 
Fourth Session EUGENE GERARD, S.J. 
9:15 Social Service in mental hos- Weston College, 
pitals Weston, Massachusetts 
Forthcoming 





Religion and the Schools is the name of the most recent pamphlet re- 
ceived here from the Fund for the Republic. 


These pamphlets are under 





the general direction of John Cogley. In the event that you have received 
this particular pamphlet, please know that we rushed it immediately to 
Father John A. Hardon, S.J., of West Baden College. We are now hap- 
pily in possession of a firm promise from Father Hardon that he will write 
for these pages a point-by-point rebuttal of the opening article written by 
Rabbi Robert Gordis. 

Father Hardon has written for us on other occasions, and we are proud 
that his Protestant Churches in America (The Newman Press) is now in 
its fourth printing in less than a year and is also entering a Spanish edition. 
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School Seating 


Perhaps no other item in school equipment has undergone such a tremendous re-examination of 

styles, functions, capabilities and materials as has school seating. It is obvious that every school 

child needs at least one item of school seating—whether it be a permanent chair-desk or a foldable 

tablet arm chair. With over five million children in Catholic schools alone, it is easy to see that 

manufacturers are intent upon producing as wide a variety of styles, materials and designs as possible. 
CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, in its May—June issue, brings together the 

impressive array of school seating products on the market in an eight-page pictorial presentation 

to show you what is available. If you want to “shop around” before buying school furniture, you 

won't want to miss the next issue of CBM. 

Your rectory or school copy should reach you the week of May 25th. 

Other features scheduled for the May-June issue of CBM. 

® Institutional Financing—by John J. @ Include Maintenance, Operation in Con- 

Sullivan struction Costs—by R. Denny 
© Crosby Library Asphalt Tile Maintenance 


: , ; Institutional Sound Control—by George 
@ Southern School Expanded Blumenthal 


@® Quick Breads and Answering Your 
Questions on Food—by Bro. Herman 

@ Regional High School Meets Needs Zaccareli 

On Purchasing and Cooking Beef 


@ Large City Convent 


© Utilize Plant Records for Economy 
by Wm. J. Van Meter ® Retreat House Kitchen Renovated 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication 
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In this interior, Rambusch designers, craftsmen, 
and engineers, working under the architect and 
pastor, created the following appointments: the 
Siohilelsr Mel Mii Melgelt li moelaZ-To Melle Mell (el-TeMmucelelte 
ro] cell) Mamie] a o)(-MRcelsl MMelile Mol ge1y4-M ae) 1-1 gum ole] ols 
tistry grille and gates, painted decoration, the 
sanctuary mozaic reredos, and the repoussed 


bronze high altar crucifix enriched with enamel. 


RAMBUSCH 22575 
New York 11, N.Y. 





St. Thomas More Church, Chicago, lilinois + The Rev. Francis D. Hayes, Pastor + Barry and Kay, Architects 
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History: Human Response to Divine 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 

In the famous novel, Doctor Zhivago, tt ts 
soid by Unele Nikolai: “History as we know 
if now began with Christ, and that Christ's 
Gospel is its foundation.” Christ came to 
lead men back to God. He did this by 
leaching us: “I seek not my own will, but 
the will of Him who sent me” (John 6, 30). 


A Favor in God’s Name 
Kighth Sunday after Pentecost 

Our Lord tells us to be wise in providing 
for our life in the next world. Make friends 
for yourselves with your material possessions, 
so that, when you come to die, the benefi- 
ciaries of your charity will receive you into 
the eternal dwellings of heaven. The final 
beneficiary of all charity is God. He will sec 
to it that you receive His divine favor wn 
he aven, 


Christ’s Tears for His Own 
Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 

A growing response to Our Lord's sorrow 
for His own Jewish people has already 
prompled one of America’s best-known 
Catholic historians to write: “A full ae- 
count of what is being done may stimulate 
surprise, enthusiasm, even shame—with con- 
sequent resolution to participate in the apos- 
tolate in one fashion or another. This would 
seem to be in accord with the wishes of the 


Holy Father.” 


The Mighty Small 
Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The devil himself told John Vianney: “If 
there were three more priests like you on 
earth, my kingdom would be destroyed.” A 
hundred thousand pilgrims travelled to Ars 
during the last seven months of his life. 
Today he is acclaimed as “Patron Saint of 
the World’s Parish Clergy.” A perfect ex- 
ample of Our Lord’s promise: “He who 
humbles himself shall be exalted.” 
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PROTECTED FOR Freshness 
PROTECTED FROM Breakage 


Now we offer Altar Bread packaged in hermetically sealed* 
columns of 250 in durable boxes. These breads are of un- 
questionable quality and reflect the modern, efficient facilities 
in which they are made. 


It is neither our intention nor desire to upset the established 
pattern of distribution of Altar Bread by nuns, and we, there- 
fore, make these breads available to you through your present 
source. If you are unsuccessful in obtaining more information 
write us directly. 


This activity is carried on with the approval of His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Providence, R. I. 


*A recent interpretation of Church laws prescribing the time that altar bread may be kept before 
Consecration holds that Altar Bread preserved from corruption by hermetical seal may be kept for 
extended periods of time unopened before use. We will send you a copy of this statement by a 
noted theologian. 
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Liturgical Arts Shop 
305 Putman Ave., Smithfield (Esmond 17) R. I. 
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Which Grades to Drop? 


N, ONE who has any knowledge 
of what is taking place in Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States today has 
any hope that the ideal of every Catho- 
lic child in a Catholie school will be re- 
alized in the foreseeable future. In 
many cases it seems the trend will be 
the other way. The proportion of Cath- 
olic children in Catholic schools may 
actually decline, and the reasons are not 
hard to find. The constantly increas- 
ing expenditures for public education; 
the raising of educational standards; 
the need for employing more lay 
teachers at higher salaries; the in- 
creased social and psychological serv- 
ices schools are expected to provide; the 
necessity for taking care of atypical 
children—all these make it more diffi- 
cult for Catholie schools to take care of 
those children who would like to attend 
a Catholie school. 


STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 


If in a particular case a complete 
Catholic elementary and 
school program can no longer be main- 


secondary 


tained, which grades should be dropped 
in order that the rest may be saved? 
This is the question with which this ar- 
ticle will deal. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the 
twelve grades will be divided into four 


groups: the primary grades: 1, 2, 3; 


By RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


the intermediate grades: 4, 5, 6; the 
upper grades: 7, 8; the high school: 
9,10, 11,12. This is the typical Cath- 
olie school organization in the United 








Superintendent of Schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, Msgr. Ryan is also 
a member of the Department of Educa- 
tion at both Our Lady of Cincinnati Col- 
lege and the Athanaeum of Ohio. His 
present article comes at a most appropri- 
ate time. 





States. On the other hand, the public 
school is often divided into the junior 
high school: 7, 8,9, and the senior high 
school: 10,11, 12. In particular cases 
this could have a bearing on the problem 
which faces the Catholie school. 

This article will consider the pros and 
cons that might be given for dropping 
or retaining any one of the four groups 
of grades. A few preliminary cautions, 
however, must be made. It is not as- 
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sumed that these grades must always be 
considered as a unit. For example, if a 
school finds it necessary to drop the first 
grade, it does not follow that it should 
drop all three grades of the primary sec- 
tion. Secondly, local conditions affect- 
ing both the Catholic school and the 
publie school situation will have to be 
taken into consideration. Hence, rea- 
sons which would be valid for dropping 
one section of grades in one place might 
make it inadvisable to do so in another 
area. Finally, it is not the purpose of 
this article to make out a case for the 
dropping of any particular grades in 
preference to others. Situations differ 
greatly in various parts of the country 
or even in any one diocese. All this 
article will do is to state—and that very 
briefly—some of the factors that should 
be taken into consideration when a 
parish is faced with the problem of not 
being able to accommodate all the 
Catholie children who want a Catholic 
school education. 





IN FAVOR OF DROPPING THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


1. The amount of formal religion in- 
struction that can be absorbed at this 
level is small in comparison with what 
the child is able to learn in the same 
amount of time when it is older. By 
formal religious instruction is meant 
knowledge such as can be measured by 
a test or examination. In terms of 
knowledge, much of this could be 
learned at home (if parents are willing 
to co-operate) and by out-of-school in- 
struction. 

2. The younger the children, the more 
readily they will come to part-time re- 
ligion classes. As everyone who has 
dealt with the problem knows, the older 
the children are, the more difficult it is 
to get them to come to religious instruc- 
tions on a Saturday, Sunday, or some 
other time. 
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3. This would mean only one change 
from one school system to another. 
Some children spend a year in a public 
school kindergarten before entering a 
Catholie school. (In our diocese about 
50 per cent of the children who entered 
our first grade last year were in a pub- 
lic school kindergarten the year before.) 
One change would not be too difficult, 
whether this change would be made 
after one year in a kindergarten or after 
one or more years in a publie school. It 
would be a different matter if they 
dropped out on some other level and 
then returned to the Catholic school. 

4, Since the children would not be in 
a Catholic school while preparing for 
their first Holy Communion, it would 
tend to make parents more aware of 
their responsibility for the religious in- 
struction of their children. This is 
shown by the number of children who 
enter Catholic schools without much ev- 
idence of having received religious in- 
struction at home. Perhaps it might be 
a good thing for Catholic family life if 
a little more responsibility for the reli- 
gious instruction of their children were 
placed on the parents. There is a 
wealth of suitable material to place in 
the hands of parents whieh will aid 
them in this work. 


AGAINST DROPPING THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


1. While it is true the amount of 
knowledge of religion children learn in 
the early grades is limited, there are the 
intangible results which are most impor- 
tant. The first and early impressions 
are most lasting. In our time, when ed- 
ucators are most concerned with the at- 
titudes children develop, we must not 
overlook the importance of giving chil- 
dren a favorable attitude toward reli- 
gion in their earliest years. 

2. It is during this period that chil- 
dren normally make their first Holy 


s 
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Communion. A better preparation can 
be had if they are in a Catholie school 
at this time. 

3. The problem of 
early school habits must be considered. 
Discipline in the publie schools is ad- 
mittedly more relaxed than in Catholic 
schools. If a few children transfer to a 
Catholie school, it is not too much of a 
problem for them to fit into the estab- 
lished pattern of the Catholic classroom. 
It is quite another thing if a whole class 


discipline and 


transfers to a Catholic school at one 
time. Teachers who have had experi- 
ence with such situations report that it 
takes some months before the children 
are adjusted to the new situation, al- 
though eventually they do adjust. 

4. Another point to be considered is 
the influence of small children on their 
The younger the children, the 
They come 
their 


parents. 
less inhibition they have. 
home from school, talk 
school day, ask help of their parents in 
their school work, including religion. 


about 


Parents, especially if they are inclined 
to be a bit careless in their religious du- 
ties, are given sharp reminders as they 
hear their children recite their lessons in 


religion. 


IN FAVOR OF DROPPING THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


1. After three years in a Catholic 
school the basis of their religious life 
They have made their 
The pattern of 


has been laid. 
first Holy Communion. 
discipline in a Catholie school has been 
laid. They have, to some extent, 
reached a plateau in their religious de- 
velopment so that little ean be done 
other than to wait further development 
when they grow older. Negatively, the 
least damage would be done if they were 
not in a Catholie school at this time. 

2. They are. still young enough to 
come to religion instructions if their 


parents show any interest at all. They 


are still plastic enough to be brought 
back into a Catholie school and fit in 
with the school discipline. 


AGAINST DROPPING THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


1. It would be too inconvenient for 
both children and their parents. It 
would involve two changes from one 
school system to another, assuming the 
children returned to the Catholie school. 
Such changes are not easy for children, 
and some parents might elect to leave 
them in the publie school. 

2. A change at this level would pose 
the most serious problem for the public 
school in terms of administration. The 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade does not 
constitute a new starting point in the 
organization of the system. 
Publie school administrators and teach- 
ers would be less inclined to welcome an 
increase of new pupils at this level than 


school 


at any other. 

3. From the children’s point of view 
it would be more difficult to adjust to 
the curriculum and the social group 
than if they entered at what is a nat- 
ural starting point, i.e., either the first 
grade, the seventh grade (if a junior 
high school), or the ninth grade. 


IN FAVOR OF DROPPING 
THE UPPER GRADES 


1. If children have spent six years in 
a Catholie school, the basie pattern of a 
religious life has already been laid. It 
is true that the knowledge of their re- 
ligion may not be very extensive, but 
at least they have been grounded in the 
fundamentals. Knowledge, however, is 
not the only thing to be considered. 
Their attitudes toward religion is even 
more important. There is reasonable 
hope that their practice of going to 
Mass and the sacraments will continue 
even though they are not in a Catholic 


school. 
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2. Administratively, there is a nat- 
ural break between the sixth and the 
seventh grades where the public school 
is organized on the junior high school 
plan. Public school children are now 
shifting schools and a group of Catho- 
lic children moving into a junior high 
school would be more easily assimilated. 
Since a new program of studies is now 
begun, they would have little difficulty 
in adjusting to the academic work of the 
school. 

3. It would eliminate many critical 
behavior problems in the Catholic 
school. By the time they reach the 
seventh and eighth grades some pupils 
‘an no longer be interested in a purely 
academic program. They need a type 
of school with some opportunity to work 
with their hands. This the publie jun- 
ior high school can more easily provide 
than can the Catholic traditional eight 
grades school. 

4. If the Catholic schools would try 
to meet the needs of their children, as 
well as the others, by organizing junior 
high schools, they will find the cost go- 
ing up considerably. Furthermore, new 
academic standards will now have to be 
met, since what is now the seventh and 
eighth grade of the elementary school 
will become a part of the high school, 
and have to meet high school standards. 


AGAINST DROPPING THE 
UPPER GRADES 


1. The children are now of an age 
when they are entering the period of 
adolescence with all its problems. Now, 
as well as later in high school, they need 
the help of religious instruction. It 
might be interesting to know the opinion 
of one group of teachers on this point. 
Several years ago the writer had a class 
of sisters in a course in school admiinis- 
tration. They all had their first degree, 
were mature people, all had actual 
teaching experience, and some were ele- 
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mentary school principals. The ques- 
tion was put to them: “If necessary, 
would it be better to drop the lower or 
the upper grades?” Out of a class of 
fifty-four sisters all but one voted to 
drop the lower grades and to keep the 
upper grades. 

2. The children have now reached an 
age when it is more difficult to get them 
to come to religious instructions, once 
they have left the Catholic school. 

3. Parental authority and _ control 
would have a strong support, for at this 
age close co-ordination between home, 
church, and school are essential for the 
child’s development. 


IN FAVOR OF DROPPING 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


1. The high school is a heavy drain 
on the resources of the Catholie people. 
In this day of universal secondary edu- 
cation, a high school cannot hope to 
take care of all the students if it is able 
to offer only a narrow academic pro- 
gram. 

James Conant, former president of 
Harvard, after a two-year study of high 
schools in the United States, declared 
that a high school should have a mini- 
mum of 1,000 enrolled if it is to offer a 
program suitable to the various abilities 
and interests of the students. 

In the ease of the Catholie high 
school, it need not necessarily aim to 
eare for all types of Catholie students. 
Students who want a vocational educa- 
tion can go to the public school. On 
the other hand, the small high school, 
for example, a school of 200 students or 
less, cannot adequately take care of the 
different needs of the students if pro- 
vision is to be made for some choice in 
languages, mathematics, and science. 

2. In addition to the more extensive 
physical facilities which the high school 
needs, there is the question of teachers. 
The normal requirement for high school 


WHICH GRADES TO DROP? 


teaching is a Bachelor Degree, with the 
Master Degree becoming more and 
more called for. On the elementary 
level a two-year program is still ade- 
quate in many places, although the 
trend is toward the Bachelor Degree. 
Not only the amount and kind of train- 
ing must be considered, but the native 
caliber of the teacher must be con- 
sidered as well. From one point of view 
it may be said that it takes somewhat 
more native ability to qualify as a high 
school teacher than as an elementary 


teacher, even though some _ persons 
teaching in the elementary schools 


could, if they wished, become high 
This is an important 
factor in our Catholic school system. 
Religious communities must make the 


school teachers. 


best of their resources, and none have a 
surplus from which they can be highly 
selective. Many a good sister, who 
could not qualify for high school teach- 
ing, is doing at least acceptable work 
on the elementary level. 

3. A smaller proportion of Catholic 
students are in Catholie high schools 
than in Catholic elementary schools. 
Hence, the dropping of the high school 
would affect fewer students than if 
At the 
same time, depending on local condi- 
tions, it might enable all Catholie stu- 


lower grades were dropped. 


dents to get a complete elementary edu- 
cation in a Catholie school. 


AGAINST DROPPING 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


1. The first reason for not dropping 
the high school is the same as was given 
for not dropping the upper grades. 
Young people are now in the adolescent 
It is a time when their ideals 
in life are to a large extent 
formed. The passions are now begin- 
ning to unfold; they are beset with 
many problems. At this time they par- 
ticularly need the aid of religion and 


period. 
being 


prudent guidance by religious-minded 
counselors, 

2. One characteristie of high school 
youth in this country is that during the 
high school period, practically all activ- 
ities center around the high school. It 
is not only what takes place in the 
school, but the out-of-school activities 
that have a tight hold on high sehool 
students. Pastors well realize that once 
the children leave the parish school and 
attend a high school not directly con- 
nected with the parish, they seem to be 
lost to the parish, at least for the time 
being. Probably not much can be done 
to change this so long as the American 
high school continues to be what it is. 
One big advantage of being in a Catho- 
lic high school is that the students are 
in a Catholic environment and associa- 
ting with Catholic companions. High 
school is a time when many boy-girl 
friendships develop, and some lead to 
marriage. 

3. So far as acquiring a knowledge of 
their religion is concerned, the high 
school students unquestionably get a 
broader and deeper knowledge of their 
religion. Competent teachers, often 
priests, and a variety of excellent text- 
books in religion, offer the students in a 
Catholie high school a better opportu- 
nity than ever before to acquire a sound 
knowledge of their religion. 

4. In considering the problem of 
which grades to drop, if necessary, 
thought must also be given to the possi- 
bility of giving students religion instruc- 
tions while they are in the public 
Of the various age groups, the 
high school students seem to be the 
most difficult to get to come to religion 
instructions. 
for this. 


schools. 


There are several reasons 
After eight years in a Catho- 
lic school, students entering high school 
think they know their religion and there 
is nothing more to learn. Furthermore, 
as mentioned above, a large part of 
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their lives now centers around the high 
school and its various activities, and 
this easily becomes an excuse for not 
making time for coming to religion in- 
structions. 
and a lively religion program, a good 
number of such students can be had for 
part-time religion instructions, but it is 
still a more difficult job than for younger 
children. 


IMPACT ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Up to this time the problem of which 
grades to drop, if necessary, has been 
made with little reference to the local 
publie school situation. The discussion 
has dealt with the advantages or disad- 
vantages of being or not being in a 
Catholie school at any given grade level. 
But the dropping of any grades natu- 
rally affects the local public schools, 
and so it must always be considered in 
relationship to the local publie school 
pattern. 

If in a given locality there is no Cath- 
olic high school, the children, on leav- 
ing a Catholic elementary school, have 
no choice but to go to a publie high 
school. If it is necessary to drop any 
grades in a Catholic elementary school, 
under such conditions, the most logical 
thing would seem to be to drop the up- 
per grades. The children, once they en- 
ter the Catholic school, would remain 
in it until they completed their course, 
and this would necessitate only one 
change from one system to another. 
Furthermore, if the public school was 
organized on a junior high school basis, 
the transfer to the publie school would 
come at a logical time. The transfer 
would be facilitated by the fact that 
they were not the only new group of 
students entering the school, sinee chil- 
dren from the public elementary school 
would be entering at the same time. 
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With parental insistence, 


Educational standards are constantly 
rising in this country. Increased super- 
vision by state departments of educa- 
tion must be expected by our Catholic 
schools. Hence, in considering which 
grades to drop, if necessary to drop 
some, we must give thought to the qual- 
ity of the remaining grades. Consider 
this situation: a single parish in a town 
which has an elementary school and a 
small or even medium-sized high school. 
Suppose now the time comes when for 
one reason or another it is impossible for 
the parish to carry on the full twelve- 
year program. The per-pupil cost of 
educating a child in high school is al- 
ways higher than in the elementary 
school and will continue to be so. The 
problem of getting properly qualified 
teachers is greater. It would seem that 
in such a case it would be better to close 
the high school and operate a good com- 
plete elementary school rather than try 
to run a partial elementary school and a 
substandard high school. 

Another point to be considered is the 
attitude of the Catholic people toward 
their Catholie schools. From all parts 
of the country we get reports of Catho- 
lic people wanting their children in a 
Catholie school. Where the spirit of the 
community is such that they really want 
their children in a Catholie school, it 
might not make much difference on 
which level they went to a publie school, 
since it may be presumed that their 
children would return to a Catholic 
school when the opportunity presented 
itself. On the other hand, if the senti- 
ment toward the Catholic school is luke- 
warm, the best thing would be to start 
the children in the Catholie school and 
hold them as long as possible. Once 
they leave the Catholic school, it may 


be a permanent separation. 
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The Sagging Pulpit 


— PRIESTS may be surprised 


to learn that they are frequently the 
topie of discussion when parishioners 
get together socially. They may also 
be gratified to learn that most of the 
time the comments about them are 
highly laudatory. “I just love the way 
Father Thomas says Mass—so rever- 
ently, so feelingly.” “I wish I had some 
of Father Patrick’s financial astuteness 
in my own business.” “Whenever I go 
to confession to: Father George, I get 
some idea of what a genius the Curé of 
Ars Was as a spiritual adviser.” “We've 
never had a priest who worked such 
wonders with our young people as Fa- 
ther John has.” And so the comments 
run—some of them touching on the 
priest’s spirituality, some on his person- 
ality, some on his learning, some on his 
ability as an administrator. We in 
America certainly have many reasons 
to be proud of our clergy. 

Parish priests would not suppose, 
however, that the comments do not 
sometime become adverse. In my ex- 
perience as a layman, most of the depre- 
ciatory remarks concern the quality of 
the pulpit oratory to which parishioners 
Catholics 
may be guilty of misplaced emphasis 


are subjected on Sundays. 


when they expect their priests to be 
golden-tongued orators in addition to 
the other sacerdotal qualifications; but 
whether or not they have any right to 
expect oratorical finesse, the faet re- 
mains that they do expect it and are 
ruefully disappointed when they do not 


find it. Preaching is certainly one of 


By EDWARD P. J. CORBETT 


the priestly offices, and perhaps our 
priests are culpably remiss when they 
fail to live up to the layman’s expecta- 
tions in the discharge of this office. In 
any case, parish priests may be inter- 
ested in a layman's analysis of what is 
wrong and in his suggestions for im- 
proving the situation. 








Dr. Corbett is Associate Professor of 
English at The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska, whose particular area 
His articles have 
appeared in national Catholic and secu- 


of interest is rhetoric. 


lar pe reodicals, 





VARIETY IN DULLNESS 


Just what is wrong with the usual 
All of the complaints 
can be summed up in the statement, 
Now a sermon 


Sunday sermon? 


“The sermons are dull.” 
ean be dull in many ways. It can be 
dull in its subject matter; it can be dull 
in its style; it can be dull in its deliv- 
ery. Some sermons offend in only one 
of these respects; others in all three of 
them. Triteness, cliché, and monotone 
have an amazing soporifie effect. That 
dullness is no inherent quality of the 
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sermon is evident from the hundreds of 
vital, genuinely moving homilies that 
we find preserved in sermon collections 
or displayed in radio and television ad- 
dresses. Dullness would seem to be an 
adventitious quality that creeps in be- 
cause of the ineptness of the practi- 
tioner. 

It must be granted that, in regard to 
subject matter, the pulpit orator suffers 
a disadvantage that the forensic or po- 
litical orator usually does not have to 
overcome. The subjects of the sermon 
have been drummed into the ears of the 
listeners year after year, not only in 
church on Sundays, but, especially in 
the case of Catholics, in the parochial- 
school classrooms as well. It is natural 
that what we have heard repeated time 
and time again should lose some of its 
luster. Even such a wonderful story as 
that of the Prodigal Son can grow pallid 
after the tenth hearing. There is no 
gainsaying this fact; we can only ac- 
knowledge the fact and try to avoid or 
mitigate the deadliness of the oft-re- 
peated. 


FRESH SOURCES 


An obvious way to avoid the somnif- 
erous effect of the thrice-told tale would 
be to turn to fresh subject matter. 
There are whole areas of Catholie doc- 
trine and tradition that many of our 
priests have never touched in their ser- 
mons. I am surprised, for instance, 
that more sermons are not preached 
from the Epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles; and I have never—I repeat 
never—heard a sermon preached, in any 
parish church I ever attended, on a text 
from the Old Testament. If one turns 
to eighteenth- or nineteenth-century 
sermon books, he will be amazed at the 
number of sermons preached on Old 
Testament texts. By ignoring the Old 
Testament our priests not only neglect 
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a fresh source of material, but create 
the impression in the minds of the pa- 
rishioners that the Old Testament is not 
really very important for Catholies. 
Preachers of an earlier age, especially 
in England, addressed congregations to 
whom Biblical allusions were as fa- 
miliar as TV commercials are to us 
today. But this unfamiliarity with the 
Bible would seem to be an advantage, 
for the modern preacher: material 
taken from the Old Testament would 
have a freshness that it did not have 
for an earlier audience. 

Turning to fresh texts is not the 
only way, however, or even the best 
way to remedy the dullness of sermons. 
Even tired material can be rejuvenated 
by the rhetorical arts that were once 
assiduously cultivated by those aspir- 
ing to ascend the rostrum. Having 
repeatedly come into contact with loose 
organization in the Sunday sermon, 
with drab style, with vapid delivery, 
I am beginning to wonder whether 
there are not serious shortcomings in 
the seminary training in homiletics. 
When I see our priests display admir- 
able proficiency in their other priestly 
offices, I am inclined to attribute their 
mediocrity in the pulpit not to a lack of 
talents, but rather to a lack of adequate 
training. 

Since I was privileged to spend five 
years in a seminary, I have some first- 
hand knowledge of the very real merits 
of the seminary curriculum and also of 
the deficiencies. In addition, I have 
discussed seminary training with many 
priests whom I have met socially in 
my home and professionally in my 
graduate courses. From personal ex- 
perience and from my talks with priests, 
I have been able to discern a fairly con- 
sistent pattern in the seminary cur- 
riculum. TI should say at the outset 
that members of the religious orders 
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are generally better trained in homi- 
leties than diocesan priests, and I should 
also point out that in the last five years 
or so some of the diocesan seminaries 
have been devoting more serious atten- 
ton to homiletics than they ever did in 
the past. 


HOMILETIC: EXPENDABLE? 


The classical, medieval, and Renais- 
sance rhetoricians believed that the art 
of speaking well could be taught in three 
ways: through ars, a thorough study of 
the theory of rhetoric; through imitatio, 
copying the written and oral perform- 
ance of skilled orators; and through 
exercitatio, repeated practice in com- 
posing and delivering speeches. The 
study of rhetoric was taken seriously by 
both teachers and pupils, principally 
because skill in oratory was the key to 
preferment in the government, the 
courts, the schools, and the Church. A 
return to an elaborate rhetorical pro- 
gram would perhaps be indefensible in 
our day, for there was much that was 
superfluous, punctilious, and ineffectual 
in that rhetorical program. And, of 
course, our tastes in oratory have 
The age of the grandiloquent 
oration delivered with booming voice 


changed. 


and sweeping gestures has passed. To- 
day our taste is for the temperate, the 
colloquial, the intimate, the chatty. 
Today our speakers need not project 
their voices to the farthest reaches of an 
auditorium or a pasture; they need 
merely to lean closer to the microphone. 

Although our seminaries would be ill- 
advised to adopt the full-scale classical 
program of rhetoric, they might profit 
from an adaptation of that program. 
They certainly would profit from taking 
homiletics much more seriously than 
they do. In many seminaries the atti- 
tude toward the homileties elass is much 
like the attitude toward the apologetics 


class: anybody on the faculty can 
teach it. As a result, the homiletics 
class is often wished off on some aged 
priest, who, after long and _ faithful 
service in the classroom, the parish, or 
the missions, deserves a rest. With no 
real heart, or energy, or competence for 
his task, he repairs to an empty class- 
room every Saturday afternoon with 
the subdeacon who is scheduled to de- 
liver the sermon in the seminary chapel 
the next day and listens drowsily to 
the talk that the seminarian has com- 
posed and memorized in his rare leisure 


hours. There is no need to pursue this 
scene. One can very well imagine how 


much is accomplished in such a desul- 
tory session. This is an extreme case, 
to be sure, but not uncommon. Nor do 
the seminarians take the homiletics 
class any more seriously than the fac- 
ulty does. The three or four sermons 
which they are called on to deliver be- 
fore ordination are regarded by them 
more as a nuisance than a challenge. 

While the amount of attention given 
to homiletics varies from seminary to 
seminary, it is generally true that this 
discipline is looked upon as an expend- 
able subject, something to be sand- 
wiched into the curriculum between the 
really “important” subjects. It is no 
wonder that our young priests rarely 
distinguish themselves in the pulpit dur- 
ing their first few years in a parish. 
They simply have not been exposed to 
the ars, imitatio, and exercitatio that 
could give them some degree of compe- 
tence in the pulpit. 


FOLLOWING THE MASTERS 


I wonder if there is a single seminary 
in the country where the students read 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the fountainhead 
of all rhetorical theory. I have often 
wondered why Aristotle’s Rhetoric was 
ndt a basic textbook in schools of law, 
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speech, advertising, and salesmanship, 
for Aristotle has 
offer in all of these fields than most of 
the textbooks currently used ; 
but there is less excuse for seminaries 


more of value to 


being 


neglecting this text, since priests have 
more occasion to engage in formal ora- 
tory (persuasive oratory at that) than 
the men of any other profession. And 
if not Aristotle, why then not Cicero 
or Quintillian? With the great Roman 
rhetoricians, the seminarians could ex- 
ercise themselves in reading Latin in 
addition to acquainting themselves with 
the classical rhetorical theory which 
could give them some notion of the 
most effective way to construct a speech. 
I am making a plea here not for any 
one school of rhetoric, but 
some training in the theory of oratory 
more sound than what the seminarians 
are likely to get from some priest’s own 


rather for 


lecture notes on the subject. 

So much could be learned too from 
imitation of good sermons. 
surprised at 


I have been 
how little acquaintance 
seminarians and priests have with the 
great sermon writers. I see no reason 
why seminarians should not read, with 
necessary safeguards, some of the great 
English preachers like Latimer, An- 
drewes, Donne, Taylor, Tillotson, and 
Atterbury (I should regret to hear a 
rector plead, “Oh, but we couldn’t ex- 
pose our seminarians to the doctrinal 
pitfalls of these Anglican sermons.”) ; 
or some of the great French preachers 
—in translation, if 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
Fénelon. 


necessary—like 
Bossuet, and 


If seminarians are looking for some 
one sermon writer who could give them 
spiritual sustenance and, at the same 
time, provide them with an example of 
consummate pulpit art, I could recom- 
mend no better model than John Henry 
Newman. Newman is a particularly 
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valuable model for priests today be- 
cause, with his simplicity of style, his 
temperateness of manner, and his keen 
psychological insights, his technique 
could easily be adapted to suit modern 
tastes. I never read a sermon of New- 
man’s without being profoundly moved 
and enlightened. Newman makes me 
realize, as very few preachers today 
have been able to do, how unworthy a 
Christian I am—how proud, how com- 
sinful I am. 


That’s what a sermon should do to a 


placent, and yet how 
man should leave a 
sermon beating his breast; the sermon 
that failure. 
Maybe the reason why the sermons I 


congregation. A 


induces euphoria is a 
hear do not stir me in the way in which 
Newman’s do is that most of them deal 
with doctrinal matters rather than with 
matters. Cicero said that a 
should teach (docere), move 
(movere), and delight (delectare) the 
audience. The sermons I hear on Sun- 
instruct me, but seldom 
move and delight me; Newman’s ser- 


moral 
speech 


days often 


mons, on the other hand, invariably ful- 
fill all three functions. 


BELLES-LETTRES IN THE SEMINARY 


The kind of program I have been pro- 
posing for our seminaries may be un- 
realistic and therefore impracticable; 
maybe I should turn my attention to 
something more feasible, to something 
that is closer to the heart of the matter. 
For some time now I have been think- 
ing that maybe the real reason for the 
drabness of the sermons we hear on 
Sundays lies not so much in the inade- 
quacies of the formal training in oratory 
as in the failure of seminaries to ex- 
pose their students to a fuller diet of 
belles-léttres. I am appalled at the 
number of priests who come to my grad- 
uate classes with little or no acquaint- 
ance with English and American litera- 
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THE SAGGING PULPIT 


ture, let alone world literature. The 
priests themselves can hardly be 
blamed: many of them have had no 
real courses in literature in the seminary 
and were neither required nor encour- 
aged to read omnivorously. Faculties 
of seminaries will plead that there is 
simply not enough time for literature 
courses in the already crammed cur- 
riculum. In view of the fact that semi- 
nary training lasts at least eight years 
and that seminarians attend classes six 
or more hours a day at least five days 
a week, it is difficult to appreciate the 
validity of this defense. What this is 
tantamount to saying is that semi- 
naries cannot afford to give their stu- 
dents the same kind of liberal arts 
training that students receive on the 
outside. 

Within the last five to ten years 
many seminaries have revamped their 
curricula. Eager to get accreditation 
so that they may grant bachelor de- 
grees after the first four years of the 
course, seminaries have been forced to 
establish -well-rounded programs of 
study, to enlarge their libraries, to en- 
gage teachers with higher degrees. If 
this trend continues, we can look for- 
ward to the time when our diocesan 
priests will have the same broad edu- 
cation in the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences as the 
products of our liberal arts colleges 
have now. 

And if our seminarians get a fuller 
exposure to the great literature of the 
world than they do now, we can expect 
a marked improvement in the quality of 
sermons. All of the great sermon- 
writers I know have been remarkably 
well-read men. A sermon is usually 
dull because it lacks imagination. The 
reading of novels, plays, essays, and 
poems would not only stimulate stu- 
dent’s imaginations, but would supply 


them with a fund of aneedote and quo- 
tation to vitalize sermons; would sug- 
gest fresh approaches to subject matter ; 
would give grace of style. I remember 
one Sunday when an assistant pastor 
in my parish church concluded his 
sermon on the Holy Ghost with those 
magnificent words of Gerard Manley 


Hopkins: 


Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast 
and with ah! bright wings. 


You could have heard a feather drop in 
that church! Many of the people had 
never heard those words before, but 
they immediately perceived the apt- 
ness and the beauty of those lines. I 
daresay that on that Sunday “truth 
was carried alive by passion” into many 
hearts. 


DELIVERY 


Something needs to be done, too, to 
improve the delivery of sermons. The 
art of delivery is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of the rhetorical arts to acquire. 
The art cannot really be taught; it can 
only be learned. And it can be learned 
only after long practice and close obser- 
vation of accomplished orators. I 
would encourage seminaries to con- 
tinue the practice of staging plays in 
which, at some time or other, all the 
students get a chance to perform. 
There has never been a good actor who 
was a poor orator. I would encourage 
seminarians and priests to study the 
techniques of skilled orators on televi- 
sion, and Bishop Sheen immediately 
comes to mind. People listen to him 
with rapt attention; and nobody goes 
to sleep on him. Our priests might 
even learn something about effective 
delivery from observing the technique 
of that dynamic young preacher, Billy 
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Graham, who completely captivates his 
audiences wherever he speaks. 


A HARRIED CLERGY 


I may be accused of not seeing my 
subject “steadily and seeing it whole.” 
Myopia often befalls those who look 
through a glass darkly. I was re- 
minded recently to be more cautious in 
my generalizations and more tolerant in 
my censures when I read Father John 
M. Donelon’s letter in the THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PastTorRaAL Review (Oct., 
1957). With a wit and an urbanity 
that must make his own sermons a 
delight to hear, Father Donelon re- 
minded the readers of this journal 
that priests today, like many of the 
rest of us, have had to resort to special- 
ization. “Skilled psychia- 
trists, learned professors, alert adminis- 


lawyers, 


trators, public relations experts, ac- 
complished orators, financial wizards— 
all these,” Fr. Donelon said, “are 
needed in the work of soul-saving now 
as never before.” Is it any wonder, 
he asks, that our priests find it difficult 
to “think up something original to say 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


uses. 





Father Leslie Rumble, M.S.C., one of the leading apologists of the Church 


lar readers of these pages know Father Rumble very well. 
always of the type to be read, enjoyed, then filed away for many profitable 


with éclat and finesse”? Indeed, the 
layman can no more imagine the mani- 
fold demands on a priest’s time and 
talents than the priest can realize the 
harrowing anxieties that beset a man 
and wife in raising a family. There is 
need for more tolerance and _ under- 
standing on both sides of the pulpit. 

Maybe all that the layman has a 
right to expect is that occasionally, at 
least, he receive from the pulpit some- 
thing of the same kind of sustenance 
and inspiration that he frequently re- 
ceives from the priest’s example and 
ministrations. A great deal of im- 
provement in pulpit oratory could be 
effected with a little more expenditure 
of effort on the priest’s part. With the 
passage of each year, more and more 
of the congregation will be made up of 
people who have enjoyed some measure 
of higher education. People tend to be 
less tolerant of mediocrity in propor- 
tion to the amount of education they 
What these educated lay- 
men will need, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, is a priest eloquent enough 


have had. 


to convince them of the need for hu- 
mility and charity. 


in the English-speaking world, next writes on the Book of Mormon. Regu- | 


His articles are 
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The Popes Speak 


on Racism 


A FEW MONTHS after Pope Pius 


XII ascended the papal throne in Mareh 
of 1939, he issued his first encyclical 
addressed to all the bishops and faithful 
in the world. This encyclical set the 
tenor of the Pope’s reign because it dealt 
with his observations on the 
troubles of the contemporary world and 
the solutions to these problems. These 
troubles, the Pope said, derive their 
The pri- 


basic 


source from two basie errors. 
mary error is racism. 


The first of these pernicious errors is 
the forgetfulness of that law of human 
solidarity and charity which is dic- 
tated and imposed by our common 
origin and by equality of rational na- 
ture in all men, to whatever people 
they belong.—Summi Pontificatus, 
1939. 


Racism, says the Pope, is a pernicious 





error. It is pernicious because it attacks 
the very foundations of Christianity. It 
denies the dogma of the unity of the 
human race; it denies the dogma of the 
universality of the Redemption; it de- 
nies the dogma of the Mystical Body of 
Christ; it denies the very essence of our 
religion—Christian love. 

Since we are dealing here with at- 
tacks on the fundamental dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, it 
first glanee, that the Pope did not con- 


seems strange, at 


demn racism outright and name it for 
the heresy it is. But the Holy Father 
knew that the majority of racists do not 
explicitly deny any of these dogmas, 





By ROY M. GASNICK, O.F.M 


even though their racism is implicitly 
and at least materially a heresy. 

The important word here is “forget- 
fulness.” The present state of Chris- 
tianity is such that Christians know so 
little about their Faith that they are 
blind to the fact that they are playing 
with the fire of heresy. This is just as 
pernicious as the error of racism itself. 
Many Christians have forgotten the 
meaning of Christianity; they have for- 
gotten the teachings of the Gospel; they 
have forgotten the mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

No wonder the Pope points this out 
as the worst error of modern times. It 
is the sorry sign of a sick Christian 
civilization. 


PAPAL TEACHING ON RACISM 


Our advantages flow from the new 
birth and adoption into the house- 
hold of God, not from the eminence 
of our race; our dignity arises from 
the praise of truth, not of our blood. 
—_Leo XIII, Letter, In Plurimis, 
1888. 





Roy M. Gasnick, 
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College in Washington, 
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Race has no permanent advantages 
to offer us. It is rather silly to glory 
in our race and thereby deny ourselves 
the only advantages that really count 
in this world and the next, the advan- 
tages that flow from baptism and mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Without these a man is nothing in the 
sight of God. If some Christians made 
as big a fuss over their baptism as they 
do over their race, we should soon be 
living in a rather wonderful world. 


From the first sin came all evils, and 
especially this perversity that there 
were men who, forgetful of the orig- 
inal brotherhood of the human race, 
instead of seeking. . . to promote mu- 
tual kindness and mutual respect, fol- 
lowing their evil desires, they began 
to think of other men as their in- 
feriors and to hold them as cattle born 
for the yoke. —Leo XIII, Letter, In 
Plurimis, 1888. 


Racism is a perversion of the brother- 
hood of man. All men were created to 
love and respect one another because 
all are sons of a common Father 
God. Adam’s sin introduced evil into 
the world, and the evil of racism is one 
of the worst of all. When an older 
brother lords it over a younger brother, 
his superior airs usually result in hatred 
between the two and a split in the 
family. Racism produces the same ef- 
fects, but only on a larger scale: 





it is 
two races which come to hate one an- 
other, and it is the human family that 
is split. 


Too much is being said about races 
and nationalism in a_ separatist 
sense. Catholic life means ac- 
tivity compounded of charity, virtue 
and of God’s law, which, in permeat- 
ing such life, makes it a life of God. 
There is no other way of thinking in 
the Catholic sense, and such a way 
of thinking is neither racist nor na- 
tionalist nor separatist... No, not 
separatism! We do not wish to sepa- 
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rate anything in the human family. 
We regard racism and exaggerated 
nationalism as barriers between man 
and man, between people and people, 
between nation and nation.—Pius XI, 
Address, July 28, 1938. 


The Catholic Church is universal and 
sometimes this can be a disadvantage. 
Although Rome speaks for the whole 
world, a particular country can easily 
say, “Well, this is for Europe, not for 
us.” Rome has spoken about racism, 
and too many American Catholics have 
tended to rationalize the pronounce- 
ments by regarding them as pertinent 
to Germany, or Canada, or to whatever 
country they were directed. But Pius 
XI, in this quotation, strikes at some- 
thing peculiarly American (even though 
he is speaking in general)—the “sepa- 
rate-but-equal” doctrine of segregation. 

His position is clear. There is to be 
no separation in the human family, no 
matter how equal the terms may be. 
Catholic life means a life of Christian 
love. The life of Christian love makes 
the separate-but-equal doctrine of seg- 
regation an impossibility because this 
love is based on the union of one man 
with another. Theoretically, such a 
thing as separate-but-equal justice may 
be possible. But there is absolutely no 
such thing as separate-but-equal love. 
“No, not separatism!” is a strong, ex- 
clamation-pointed papal appeal to 
every American Catholic. 


We intend to proceed without hesita- 
tion along this way. Those who en- 
ter the Church, whatever their origin 
or their status, must know that they 
have equal rights within the House 
of the Lord, where the Law of Christ 
and the peace of Christ prevail_—Pius 
XII, Summi Ponttficatus, 1939. 


The law of Christ governs the Catho- 
lie Church. And Christ reduced all His 
law to two great commandments: love 


— 
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THE POPES SPEAK ON RACISM 


The second 
It is at the 
heart of the error of racism. But in the 
Chureh of Christ, the law of Christ 
must prevail. Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, Indians—all peoples and 
races have equal rights in the Catholic 
Chureh, no matter what individual 
Catholics may think about the matter. 
There is no equivocation here; there is 
no pussy-footing. The Catholic Church 
is open to all. The Catholie Church 
receives all. The Catholic Church must 
love all. And Pius XII meant this 
when he said: 


God; love your neighbor. 
commandment is the rub. 


In the midst of the disruptive con- 
trasts which divide the human family, 
may this solemn act (of consecrating 
bishops from different lands and 
races) proclaim to all our sons, scat- 
tered over the world, that the spirit, 
the teachings and the work of the 
Church can never be other than that 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
preached: ‘Here is no more Gentile 
and Jew, no more circumcised and un- 
circumcised; no one is barbarian, or 
Scythian, no one is slave or free man; 
there is nothing but Christ in any of 
us.” —Pius XII, Address given at the 
consecration of twelve new bishops 
in 1939.* 

The Church’s teaching on racism is 
as old as the Church itself. It has its 
foundations in the Gospel, and its clear- 
est exposition in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Here in the Church, says St. 
Paul, our relations with one another are 
not to be guided by race, or nationality, 
or status, but must be guided by the 
fact that Christ is in each one of us 
and is each one of us. This is the norm 
of Christian life: to treat every one as 
Christ. And this is merely a re-echo of 
what Christ Himself said: “In as 
much as you have done it to any of 
these of my brethren, you have done it 
to me.” 





* Two were Negroes. 


THE MORALITY OF RACISM 


There remains no other way to sal- 
vation than that of repudiating 
definitely... the pride of race and 
blood. . . and to turn resolutely to- 
ward that spirit of sincere fraternity 
which is founded on the worship of 
the Divine Father of all—Pius XII, 
Address, March 18, 1945. 


Racism is a sin, a grievous sin. Any- 
one who deliberately practices or advo- 
cates it cannot merit salvation. The 
only way to salvation is to return to the 
teachings of the Gospel that the human 
race is a brotherhood, a true brother- 
hood under Our Father, God. The only 
way to salvation is to act as brothers 
must—to love one another. 


And if it is not possible to reach an 
agreement on all points according to 
what is good and fair, and by means 
of the law of charity alone, there are 
those in the Church, placed by the 
Holy Ghost to judge, and whose de- 
cisions the faithful ought to obey if 
they wish to be of Christ and not re- 
garded as the heathen and publican. 
—Benedict XV, Commisso Divinitus 
Nobis, 1916. 


The Commisso Divinitus Nobis was 
written to the bishops of Canada about 
their particular race problem. Bene- 
dict XV first declared that the clergy 
should instruct the people in the mean- 
ing of Christian love and the obligation 
of Christian love. If the people are 
sincere in their religion, they will heed 
the teaching of Christ once it has been 
explained again and made clear to 
them. They are insincere if they do not 
follow the words of Christ, and the 
bishops must judge them as such. The 
bishops must lay the law down the line. 
Those who disobey can no longer call 
themselves Catholics. 

This is a strong moral principle, one 
which many would not like to accept. 
We could easily fall back on the old 
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standby of a rationalization—prudence. 
But in dealing with the foundations of 
Christianity we cannot compromise, we 
‘annot use prudence as a mask for our 
own fear of consequences. “At other 
times,” says Plus XII, “[fear] hides un- 
der the appearance of Christian pru- 
dence. ” But, “it is not lawful for 
you . . . to stray from the inflexible 
lines of Christian principles, which are 
the bases of political and social life, 
and which the Church has repeatedly 
and with great emphasis expounded to 
the men of our times.” 
mine. ) 


(Emphasis 


You must be especially alert, Vener- 
able Brethren, when fundamental re- 
ligious conceptions are robbed of 
their intrinsic content and made to 
mean something else in a profane 
sense. Revelation, in the Christian 
sense, is the word of God to man. 
To use that same word for the “whis- 
pered inspirations” of blood and race, 
for the manifestation of the history 
of a people is confusing in any case. 
Such false coinage does not deserve 
to be received into the vocabulary of 

a believing Christian —Pius XI, Mit 

Brennender Sorge, 1937. 

What Pius XI is censuring here is the 
use of Scripture to prove the superiority 
of one’s own race or the inferiority of 
another’s race. The typical example 
is the use of Genesis to prove that the 
descendants of Ham, whom God cursed 
for the mockery of his father Noe, are 
none other than the Negroes. The be- 
lieving Christian, says the Pope, would 
not attempt such a perversion of the Bi- 
ble. It follows that a Christian who 
uses such an argument is not much of a 
believer. 

THE SOLUTION 

When Jesus Christ eame from heaven 

for the very purpose of restoring the 


Kingdom of Peace which had been 
ruined by the envy of Satan, He chose 
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no other foundation for it than that 
of brotherly love. Hence those 
words of His so often repeated: A 
neu commandment I give you that 
you love one another; this is my 
commandment that you love one 
another; these things I command you 
that you love one another; as though 
the whole scope and purpose of His 
coming were to make men love each 
other. To stimulate us to this love, 
what motives has He not set before 
us? Setting aside every difference, of 
race, of language, and of interest, He 
puts the selfsame prayer on the lips 
of all: Our Father, Who art in 
heaven.—Leo XIII, Ad Beatissime. 


Cardinal Merry del Val was once 
asked for a definition of Vatican pol- 
icy, and he replied simply, “The Gos- 
pel.” And it is to the Gospel that the 
popes have turned for a solution to the 
racial problem. Christ came to make 
us love God, to make us love our fel- 
low men. These are His two great 
commandments. Brotherly love is the 
distinguishing mark of the Catholic: 
“By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for 
one another.” Catholies then must 
come to an understanding of what 
Christian love really is. Once they un- 
derstand this love, once they begin to 
love in this Christian sense, the knell 
of racism will have tolled, for love and 
racism are incompatible; they cannot 
co-exist. 

Leo XIII was by no means the only 
pope to pose Christian love as the mos: 
effective solution to racism. In 1916, 
Pope Benedict XV, writing to the bish- 
ops of Canada, stated: 


And if the people in your country are 
divided in opinion by reason of race 
and nationality it Is necessary, 
as Augustine argues, that the “spaces 
of charity be widened.”—Benedict 
XV, Commisso Divinitus Nobis. 
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And in 1935, Pope Pius XI wrote: 


In this clash of selfish interest and 
unleased hate and dark plans of re- 
venge, nothing could be better or 
more powerful to heal than loudly 
to proclaim the “new commandment” 
of Christ. That commandment en- 
joins a love which extends to all, 
knows no barriers nor national 
boundaries, excludes no race, excepts 
not even its own enemies.—Pius XI, 
Mit Brennender Sorge. 


Racism is a horrible blot on the soul 
of Christian civilization. If our civi- 
lization is to remain Christian, the blot 
must be wiped out. At the heart of 
racism is hatred and consequent injus- 
tice. Once we replace these with love 
and justice, we shall have a human race 
that is united in practice as well as in 
theory. We must pray for it: 


May justice on the one side and char- 


Congratulations, Father Musurillo! — ___ 


of America chose as the best non-fiction article for 1958 (in the category of 
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ity on the other be in perfect bal- 
ance, so that all injustice may be re- 
paired and the reign of right restored, 
all diseord and rancor be banished 
from men’s minds. And may there 
rise and gather in contemplation of a 
new and harmonious prosperity, true 
and well-ordered peace which will 
permanently unite as _ brothers, 
through the ages, all peoples of the 
human race in thy sight. Amen.— 
Pius XII, IJ Vangelo de Oggi. 


And we must work for it, so that what 
is now an idealistic vision may one day 
become the reality. 


A marvelous vision makes us see the 

human race 

In the unity of common origin .. . 

In the unity of nature... 

In the unity of dwelling place... 

In the unity of our supernatural 
end. . 

In the unity of means to attain that 
end.—Pius XII, Summi Pontzifi- 
catus. 
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Liberals Libel Liberty 


L. Humpty Dumpty were here 
today, he would qualify as an expert on 
Liberalism. “When I use a word,” he 
reminded Alice, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean.” And there spoke 
the original egghead. 

Most of us would side with Alice 
when she objected: “The question is, 
whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” And if Alice 
were available, she would place all our 
current definitions of Liberalism in the 
same class with Humpty Dumpty: “Of 
all the unsatisfactory. . .” 

A CASE IN POINT 

Definitions are meant to satisfy a 
mind that is hungry for meanings. In 
a recent feature article of the New York 
Times six Senators and Representatives 
told the publie what the word Liberal- 
ism meant to them. After reading it, 
you felt that anyone in disagreement 
must surely be an enemy of the human 
race. Their idea of a liberal is a man 
free of the taint of original sin. “What- 
ever we mean by liberalism,” wrote one 
distinguished member of that sympo- 
sium, “there is no doubt about its cur- 
rent acceptance.” 

If this quotation sounds Alice-in- 
Wonderlandish, so are the wooly- 
minded politicians who used the term as 
a talisman, a word to conjure with. 
One way by which we can find an um- 
brella of meaning covering this trouble- 
some word is to investigate its history. 

LAISSEZ-F AIRE LIBERALISM AND 

WELFARE-STATE LIBERALISM 


Liberalism was the creed of the au- 
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tonomous man who began to emerge 
in the age of the Renaissance. It is a 
many-faceted thing reflecting all the 
elements and incidents that have gone 
into its moulding: the art of the Renais- 
sance; the theology of the Reforma- 
tion; the polities of the French Revolu- 
tion; the philosophy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau; the ethics of Immanuel Kant. 

Because Liberalism is not a homo- 
geneous whole, but a vague amalgam of 
facts and theories, it subbornly resists 
methodical formulation. There is no 
single structure supporting the body of 
liberal thought. If there were, it would 
be a methodical system and, to that 
extent, illiberal. 

What organizes these facts and 
theories is a definite spirit, trend and 
direction: the spirit of emancipation 
from tradition and authority; the trend 
from status to contract; and the direc- 
tion toward exaggerated individualism. 

Since doctrine is the dynamo of ac- 
tion, no widespread social movement 
totally lacks an underlying philosophy. 
Liberalism had its roots in thought as 
well as in great historical events, and 
indeed these events were often but the 
concretion of contemporary thought. 
Thus the history of Liberalism is inti- 
mately connected with the English con- 
stitutional struggles of the seventeenth 
century, the American and French 
Revolutions, and the resultant liberal- 
democratic state which attained its 
classic form in the nineteenth century. 

These historical events were mile- 
stones on the road to Liberalism and 
were themselves the effects of the pre- 
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vailing political and social theories. 
Many of these theories were syntheses 
-arefully elaborated in the ivory towers 
of philosophers; some were venal at- 
tempts at justification after acts and 
policies of predatory and acquisitive 
license. Still others were attempts at 
reading social and political philosophy 
into the texts of individual caprice. 
But all of them taken together were 
straws indicating at what velocity the 
winds of doctrine were blowing in the 
direction of an inviolable individualism. 
Since there is so much difference be- 
tween the historical laissez-faire Liber- 
alism of Adam Smith and the welfare- 
fare Liberalism of today, it has become 
fashionable to hold that the two have 
nothing in common but the name. The 
other reason why the proponents of cur- 
rent Liberalism like to think that it is 
worlds apart from historical Liberalism 
is the fact that the former was scath- 
ingly rebuked by Leo XIII in Libertas 
and by Pius IX in his Syllabus Errorum. 
Of course the two are not identical. 
Historical Liberalism denied any posi- 
tive and constructive function to the 
State and insisted on the primacy of 
liberty over equality. But they both 
have in common the ideal of inviolable 
individualism. The core of both doc- 
trines is that liberty is primarily a 
physical rather than a moral power. 


COSTLY DISTINCTIONS 


Some of our world planners once 
thought that Nazism and Communism 
were worlds apart too, and their mistake 
still costs this planet its peace of mind. 
Had historical Liberalism never existed 
to deprive human liberty of its genuine 
and natural ends, totalitarianism could 
never have succeeded in raising the col- 
lectivity of class, nation, or race to the 
dignity of being final ends. 

False gods are substitutes for the true 


God. Only the true worshipers in- 
stinctively rejected the pantheism of 
the totalitarians who divinized either 
the proletarian class, or the fascist na- 
tion, or the Aryan race by making one 
of these spurious absolutes the intrin- 
sic source of justice and of rights. 
Totalitarianism was able to do this only 
because historical Liberalism had de- 
natured human liberty. Totalitarian- 
ism inevitably follows in the wake of 
any system which orphans freedom by 
depriving it of ends and thus reducing 
it to a state of relativity. And if the 
Welfare State becomes a dictatorship 
again by confusing means with ends, it 
will happen here the same way it hap- 
pened elsewhere—and Liberalism will 
have been the culprit. 

The ancient liberal who claimed that 
property rights were absolute, that na- 
ture had ordained a_ predetermined 
harmony of economic laws that mag- 
ically bring order out of the chaos 
wrought by greed, has his counterpart 
in today’s liberal whose fairy god- 
mother is the State. Under the old 
economic Liberalism it was political 
and social heresy for a laboring man 
even to suspect that a vested right 
might be a juridical term for a vested 
wrong. Under the new social Liberal- 








Father Rudolf Harvey is founder and 
Editor of Friar, the very highly regarded 
Franciscan national monthly. His “Let’s 
Liberate the Liberals” (HPR, Septe mber 
1958) was one of the best received articles 
we have published in years and was 
widely reprinted. 
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ism the heretic is a fellow who holds 
that if freedom means anything it 
ought to inelude competition, and, if 
the State is to referee the game of busi- 
ness, it ought not to have a team of its 
own. 

The common denominator of all that 
goes by the name of Liberalism is 
a peculiar interpretation of liberty. 
Hence, anyone who is inclined to call 
the liberals bad names should have his 
own ideas about liberty clearly in mind. 
Only then can he show where the 
liberals depart from the paths of right- 
eousness. 


BACK TO THE TEXTBOOKS! 


Very well, then, what 7s liberty? It 
is a moral power and not a physical 
one, because it is the will and not the 
body that is free. And the will has 
two kinds of freedom. Let us call the 
first one freedom of autonomy, and the 
second, freedom of choice. Freedom of 
choice is what all the fuss is usually 
about. Hardly anyone ever mentions 
freedom of autonomy because people 
just don’t think in those terms anymore. 
And yet an understanding of freedom 
of autonomy is indispensable for judg- 
ment concerning the essence of Liberal- 
ism. 


FREEDOM OF AUTONOMY 


“Wherever you have mind,” says St. 
Thomas, “there you have freedom.” 
The mere absence of external compul- 
sion does not constitute liberty, for 
liberty is an attribute of the will and 
is, therefore, immune to external com- 
pulsion. In this world liberty is the 
exclusive privilege of rational creatures 
since it is the ability to select means, 
known as means, which are condu- 
cive to an end. Selection presupposes 
knowledge. It is because a man can 
choose one or the other of his judg- 
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ments that he can choose one or other 
object as an end. 

The very possibility of an order of 
freedom implies the presence of intelli- 
Reason entails its appetite, the 
will. Willing implies an object, or an 
end. Ends imply means to their attain- 


gence. 


Freedom, therefore, is attainable 
by man only because he is a thinking 
being who ean recognize and act in 
conformity with purpose, truth, and law. 


ment. 


His reason assesses the value of all 
things and determines which of them 
and what in them is worth attaining, 
for what purpose, and according to 
which laws. Under the direction of 
reason a man freely uses the means to 
attain his ends. 

Now comes the rub. There is, you 
might say, one choice in which a man 
There is a 
Why? Because 
it involves the supreme object of the 


does not seem to be free. 
choice he must make. 


will. The will has its own nature 
which necessitates it to choose plenary 
and unadulterated 
other word for this is God, man’s final 


(Goodness. The 


end. Having attained his final end in 
the Beatifie Vision, man now freely wills 
his perfection in it, even as in life he 
freely willed his attainment of it. Hav- 
ing willed the means, he now wills the 
end for its own sake. Previously the 
end was indirectly willed in willing the 
means, but now the means are in the 
end itself, as all of good is in Goodness 
and as all fragmentary truths are in 
Truth. Having willed the achieving 
because he willed the goal, he now wills 
the goal itself, for the achieving is 
finished. And the liberty by which he 
wills it is called freedom of autonomy. 
LIBERTY OF INDIFFERENCE NOT 
ROOT CAUSE OF OUR DIGNITY 
The other kind of freedom is the one 
we daily use and are familiar with. 
Freedom of speech and of assembly, 
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LIBERALS LIBEL LIBERTY 


the liberty to choose between filter-tips 
and snuff, between trolley-cars and 
taxis, between pizza and_ sirloin, be- 
tween television commercials and =a 
trip to the refrigerator, between the 
mountains and the seashore—tlhis sort 
of liberty is called liberty of indiffer- 
ence. We have this liberty because the 
will in itself is actually indifferent to 
any and all of these things. It is not 
moved by them automatically. They 
are by nature beneath it in dignity. 
And the basic flaw, the worm at the 
root of every secular science of politics, 
education and sociology is the mistaken 
notion that this liberty of indifference 
is the root cause of human dignity. 

Secularists deny, at least in practice, 
the existence of an unending, complete 
and universal, Good which is the ade- 
quate object of the human will and 
whose attainment constitutes the per- 
fection of human nature. And yet it is 
the constant urge toward union with 
this subsistent Goodness that is the 
dynamo keeping the will in its state of 
incessant activity, for its quest must 
be unending until it finds the adequate 
object of its being. When that happens, 
the will has found Something to which 
it eannot be indifferent, any more than 
the eye can remain indifferent to color 
or the ear to sounds, 

It is this liberty of autonomy which 
explains the liberty of indifference as 
ends explain means. It is because the 
All True and the All Good is unattain- 
able in this world that our wills remain 


free to act or not to act, and, in acting, 


to choose or to reject. 


Because of the way we are made we 
are all lonely and hungering after 
(ioodness. Only in our unthinking mo- 
ments are we really absorbed by our 
immediate existence. Since his destiny 
is this freedom of autonomy, nothing 
that is subordinate to man can give him 
perfect happiness. In the deep well of 
our spiritual nature there is mirrored 
the image of subsistent Truth and 
Goodness which will make us whole. 


WHICH MATTERS, 
THE GOING OR THE GOAL? 


If anyone in the back of the room 
asks what all this metaphysical dis- 
cussion of the genesis of human liberty 
has to do with Liberalism the answer 
Liberalism is an intellectual 
anyone so 


is this: 
myopia which disables 
afflicted from distinguishing between 
the tracks and the terminal, be- 
tween the absolute and the relative, 
between the end and the means, between 
our fixed freedom in fulfillment, called 
liberty of autonomy, and our freewheel- 
ing freedom of the road (called liberty 
of indifference). 

Liberalism sees man as a ship with 
the seven seas to choose from. But 
variety of courses will never bring a 
ship to any harbor. Totalitarianism 
sees man as a stone, immovable save 
through the transient action of a dicta- 
tor directing and impelling him in the 
way that he must go. If we must com- 
pare man to something beneath him, 
then let us say he is more like a tree 
rooted in the good earth and blessed by 
the dew of heaven, flowering with fruit. 
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Cold Facts and 


Warm Convert-Makers 


Some TIME AGO I began instruct- 
ing a young woman who wanted to 
become a Catholic and, in due time, 
to walk up the main aisle of our church 
with the very fine gentleman of her 
choice. One of the very first instruc- 
tions, of course, has to do with the 
existence of God; at least that is the 
order followed by the ordinary cate- 
chism for non-Catholies. You have to 
make sure that the convert really be- 
lieves in a Supreme Being, you know. 
So you unleash the metaphysical proofs 
for the existence of God, get the con- 
vert off to a good solid start. Anyhow, 
I really laid the logic on the line to 
this dainty damsel. For well over half 
an hour I developed the sequence in 
all Thomistic splendor. Then I asked, 
“Now do you have any questions?” 
She had one question. “Father, is it 
OK if I have a non-Catholic bridesmaid 


at my wedding?” 


TOO MUCH ERUDITION? 


More and more I wonder whether 
we are “missing the boat” in our con- 
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vert lessons. Are we talking over the 
heads of most people who are inquiring 
about the Catholic Church? Is it really 
necessary, for instance, to emphasize 
this question of the existence of God? 
I cannot recall giving instructions to a 
single inquirer who ever questioned this 
truth. Certainly, it would seem to me 
that if the difficulty should arise, then 
we have been trained to handle it. But 
otherwise why make an issue of it? 
Recently I discussed this very matter 
with a priest who conducts an inquiry 
class in a large American city. He told 
me that he had forty people in one of 
his classes on the night he elected to 
show that there was a Supreme Being. 
The following week only thirty people 
appeared. This caused the priest some 
uneasiness. Now there was an advertis- 
ing executive in the class. In the course 
of a conversation with this man, the 
priest asked his opinion about the les- 
son on the existence of God. The man 
replied: “Father, I hope you won’t be 
offended, but I think that this type of 
lecture is wrong. Your presentation is 
too logical and not sufficiently psycho- 
logical. The first thing you should do 
is to inform us about yourself. Tell us 
why you are so strong in believing in 
the Catholie Church, and why you be- 
came a priest. After all, I think it is 
safe to say that the idea of a man be- 
coming a priest is somewhat of a mys- 
tery to most non-Catholics. So why not 
explain it? You have to win us over 
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to your Faith by the force of your per- 
sonality.” And the following week, 
the man presented Father with a typed 
lecture, advertising tech- 
nique, of how such a human-interest 
approach should be made. 

I am not here saying that what this 
businessman presented as an alterna- 
tive was the ideal solution. 


based on 


However, 
some priests have been engaging in 
much talk about the value of the in- 
quiry class and the help that the laity 
should render in convert-making, but 
very little about the technique of lesson- 
presentation. Most of us have ac- 
cepted altogether too readily the meth- 
ods of the so-called experts on the sub- 
ject. And while it is true that the 
laity should take a more active part in 
this apostolate, it is likewise true that 
we should improve our instructions to 
meet the needs of the present day. The 
more I think over the matter, the more 
I am convinced that we are still dwell- 
ing in the turn-of-century mentality of 
the apologetic emphasis instead of a 
positive “Christ Our Leader” approach 
that will reach the masses of the people. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


I should make mention here of the 
importance of individual instruction 
which has somewhat compensated for 
our poor presentation of the Faith to 
non-Catholics. There are a number of 
priests who do try to get “down to 
earth” in their talks, and they are sym- 
pathetic toward the problems of the 
prospective convert. “Charity covers 
a multitude of sins,’ in spite of our 
coldish lessons. Fr. Meyer, M.M., in 
his very thought-provoking book, Lend 
Me Your Hands,! suggests that we have 
been using “horse and buggy” methods 


1Lend Me Your Hands, by Bernard F. 
Meyer, M.M (Fides, Chicago, 1955). 


in our convert-making efforts. He en- 
deavors to suggest means whereby we 
can bring about mass conversions, some- 
what as was done in the early days of 
the Church. This is all well and good, 
but I do not think that we can draw the 
conclusion that the giving of personal 
instructions is more or less wasting the 
priest’s time, as might be inferred from 
reading his book. In spite of lay help 
(even to the stage of having the laity 
assist with instructions, as suggested, 
and notwithstanding group instructions 
which certainly are a very fine devel- 
opment) I still think that some private 
instructions or personal difficulty inter- 
views should be given to each inquirer 
by the priest. For he is a doctor 
animarum. When people go to see a 
doctor, they don’t want to settle for a 
practical nurse. 


BIG WORDS, SMALL HELP 


I have taken as an example of faulty 
presentation of the Faith this question 
of proving the existence of God from 
the metaphysical arguments of St. 
Thomas. One of our well-known 
priest-writers on “how it is done” gives 
a model lesson on proving God’s exist- 
ence. It is unfortunate that he writes 
in such a manner as to impress one with 
his knowledge rather than to convince 
with simple clarity. He explains that 
such a lesson will be necessary only 
when individuals question God’s exist- 
ence or wish to know how to explain it. 
His proof, by the way, is based on the 
wondrous order of the universe. He 
cites an imaginary married couple as 
being the “subjects” of his explanation. 
Presuming that these two are supposed 
to be ordinary people rather than col- 
lege professors, we run into the follow- 
ing words which might well prove a 
stumbling block for one of average in- 
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telligence. “Photosynthesis,” ‘“precon- 
ceived,” “progeny,” “élan vital,” “mate- 
rialistice explanation,” “Alpha and 
Omega,” “trellised.”” Is it necessary for 
inquirers to pass through a maze of 
verbiage before they can attain the light 
of Faith? Are we supposed to impress 
them with our ability to use words 
which the ordinary mortal would have 
to look up in a dictionary? And even if 
we do explain their meaning to the 
listener, why use them in the first place? 
We run a grave danger of becoming “‘in- 
toxicated with the exuberance of our 
own verbosity” which might go hand in 
hand with the thought that ‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.”’ 


CHANGE OF HEART 


Getting back to Fr. Meyer’s book, 
while it is true that I question some of 
his ideas, still the overall impression 
made on me is that the work is a land- 
mark insofar as it marks the beginning 
of a new era in the art of conversion. 
And even though one might not agree 
with every statement, nevertheless, his 
work should foree all Catholies, and 
especially the clergy, to re-examine this 
all-important question. 

Fr. Meyer thinks that we have made 
our instructions too complicated.” 


The doctrines of our Faith were not 
revealed in a nice, logical system, but 
in a personal, human context, and 
that is the way we should learn to 
present them to the people, even 
though we may need the systematic 
approach for ourselves. 

Another observation by the Mary- 
knoll author deserves our attention, I 
feel, because it deals with excessive em- 
phasis on doctrine and too little empha- 
sis on love of God. 


Christ’s command to preach the Gos- 
pel is meant to bring the greatest 


* Op. cit., p. 227. 


possible fulfillment to all men. It is 
not obeyed merely by teaching doc- 
trine. The matter of the command is 
the Gospel, which is not a book but a 
way of life, of love, and truth to be 
experienced and lived in association 
with persons who can say: “I am 
Christ, a member of Christ.” 


In attempting to propose ways of im- 
proving our method of instructions, I 
should say that we have had a tendency 
to give a wrong impression of our Faith 
to non-Catholies. They have heard 
that the Church is a well-organized sys- 
tematic body. There are these priests, 
mysterious, unmarried beings who per- 
form a ceremony in a dead language 
called the Mass. Up to now, the non- 
Catholic churchgoer has attended a 
service that is, as a rule, uncomplicated. 
A minister leads in prayer, the people 
and choir sing hymns, a sermon is given 
lengthy, 
preaching is such a big feature in these 
churches. Bible stories, including the 
main events of the Old Testament, and 


—usually quite because 


the Life of Jesus—these have been their 
training. And perhaps, along with this, 
they have been given distorted informa- 
tion about the Catholie Chureh. It 
would seem as if we adopt the worst 
possible type of presentation by starting 
off banging cold facts at prospective 
converts. We priests who are not our- 
selves converts can scarcely have much 
of an idea of how hard it is for many a 
well-meaning non-Catholic to come to 
the rectory or church hall for instrue- 
tions. Our failure to try to put our- 
selves in the place of the inquirer, and 
our notion that the presentation of the 
Faith is stereotyped along intellectual 
lines, with a cold-systematie presenta- 
tion, has made it very difficult for people 
to find the one, true Faith. I take it 
that Fr. Meyer wishes to emphasize, as 
I do, that conversion is a “change of 
heart.” 
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“WITH CHRIST TO HIS CHURCH” 


Instructions should be based on the 
theme, “With Christ to His Church.” 
The use of the Bible, especially the New 
Testament, should be employed freely 
during the instructions. And the matter 
of Tradition should be best demon- 
strated by the concept of the Faith of 
the early Christians. Gradually you 
evolve the “line of thought” of Christ 
and show how the so-called reformers 
actually robbed people of their Chris- 
tian birthright by private interpreta- 
tion. I should say here that one of the 
brightest pictures on the conversion 
horizon has been the appéarance of a 
new instruction catechism called Life 
in Christ.2 This work makes frequent 
use of the Bible, and tne life and teach- 
ings of Our, Lord are emphasized 
throughout the entire work, not simply 
reserved to two or three chapters as is 
the case with the average work for in- 
quirers. 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF, FATHER! 

I should like here to add a few ideas 
which may be helpful in writing instruec- 
tion books about the Faith. The author 
(and this pertains to the priest who uses 
the book for instructions) should tell 
something about himself. Read some of 
the Pauline Epistles and see how St. 
Paul brought himself into the picture, 
weak and all that he considered himself 
to be. St. Thomas pointed out that a 
teacher should begin by winning favor 
with his pupils, then stressing the impor- 
tance of the subject to be taught, and 
finally pointing out the difficulties of the 
subject. Let the priest show how Jesus 
Christ and His Church satisfy the as- 
pirations of the human heart—certainly 
an important matter—then deal with 
the difficulties, pointing out the obsta- 
* Life in Christ. By Rev. James Willgallon 


and Rev. Gerard Weber (Life in Christ, 720 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.). 


cles to the Faith, pride and prejudice, 
ignorance and attachment to sin that are 
the stumbling blocks to love of Christ. 
He will explain the necessity of prayer, 
patience, and perseverance to find out 
“what Jesus really wants me to do, not 
what I want to do, to save my soul.” 


DISPOSING THE INQUIRER’S SOUL 


A great deal of humility is required of 
the inquirer in order to reach the stage 
of submission to objective truth; after 
all, he has breathed the air of “private 
interpretation” for so long. A_ priest 
should not start “pounding out facts” to 
the unprepared soul. The air must first 
be cleared of pride or mistrust. Re- 
ligious communities have novitiates for 
the preparing of the soul for life in their 
societies. It would seem, then, as 
though a few, at least, of our early in- 
structions should deal with the disposing 
of the soul to divine truth. Certainly, 
here, we should take the life of Christ 
and show what Jesus meant when He 
said, ‘““Learn of me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart,” as well as “Not my 
will, but Thine be done.” The words, 
“Unless you be converted and become as 
little children, you cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven,” should be ex- 
plained to the inquirer. We have to 
bear in mind that we are dealing with a 
“change of heart,” a conversion of soul. 
We are appealing to the “whole man,” 
mind, heart—and emotions as well. We 
must teach the soul the nature of prayer, 
which ineludes the stress of the Our 
Father. We must have him to pray in 
union with Christ. 

I sometimes wonder whether some of 
us would be inclined to pass Mary Mag- 
dalene off as being too “full of tears.” 
Yet Christ wanted emphasis on Mary’s 
life, for he said, “Let her story be told 
wherever my gospel is preached.” In 
our coldbloodedness we tend, perhaps, 
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to regard display of emotion in public 
as a sign of weakness. In our excessive 
emphasis on reason, we may neglect to 
appeal to the feelings of our hearers, and 
we defend our approach by saying that 
we do not want to produce a sentimental 
and, therefore, weak type of convert. 
So we give a frigid, systematic presenta- 
tion of the Faith—to be on the safe side. 
Many of us seem to lack Christlike une- 
tion. 

It is quite possible that some priests 
are not disposed toward convert-mak- 
ing. If one has the frame of mind that 
Protestants are no good, or the “I'll 
show them who’s right” attitude, or the 
inclination of making convert instruc- 
tions a series of university lectures, irre- 
spective of the limitations of inquir- 
ing subject, then it might be better if 
such a cleric turn his efforts elsewhere 
rather than engage in an apostolate for 
which he seems unsuited. 


EXAMPLE TEACHES 


The potential convert should be made 
to feel that the priest is very much inter- 


ested in him, as, of course, the priest 
should be. Perhaps this is the first time 
in his life that the inquirer has ever ex- 
perienced such attention in regard to the 
longings of his soul. He should be im- 
pressed with the priest’s patience and 
honesty in dealing with his problems. 
Although some convert-makers favor 
the handling of religious difficulties only 
when they are encountered in a lesson, 
my own feeling is that it is better to 
have an initial talk with the individual 
concerning his principal difficulties with 
the Faith. Once the person has been 
won over, the rest should be clear sail- 
ing. It is somewhat like having a soul 
confess the big sins first. Once these are 
blurted out, the rest of the narration is 
comparatively simple. And, of course, 
example teaches. If the inquirers sense 
that we priests are truly men of God, 
then, in spite of our stumbling efforts in 
convert-making, our pupil will no doubt 
bear with us. God will use the “weak 
things of the world” to convert souls. 
Or perhaps it is better to say that 
God’s graces will reach the soul in spite 
of us. 
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Married Deacons? 


Once again speculation has cropped 
up, especially in Europe, about the pos- 
sibility of the Church’s re-establishing 
the order of the diaconate as a defini- 
tive status in the hierarchy of ecclesias- 
tical ministers. The official publication 
of the Pontifical Institute for the For- 
eign Missions, Le Mission: Cattolice, 
published in Milan, has recently re- 
ported that it is likely that the projected 
ecumenical council will undertake a 
consideration of the feasibility of con- 
stituting a non-celibate diaconate. 

The idea was broached, it will be re- 
-alled, at the great International Litur- 
gical Congress at Assisi in 1956, and a 
year later Pius XII himself referred to 
the suggestion at an address to a world 
congress of lay apostles. From time to 
time since then, the subject has been 
discussed rather generally. 

In the primitive Church the number 
of deacons remained at seven, as de- 
scribed in Acts, ec. 6. In the larger 
dioceses this number held constant, and 
Rome retained seven deacons until the 
cleventh century when fourteen became 
the rule. The small number of them 
resulted in an elite class holding very 


honorable posts. In faet, with the in- 
troduction of the minor orders, still 
more substantial dignities were con- 
ferred on the deacons, and, becoming 
vain of their powers, they even com- 
menced to look down on mere bishops 
and priests. St. Jerome, never one to 
speak mildly, rebuked this arrogance 
and reminded the deacons that their 
original job was the service of the 
tables. 

In recent times the order of the di- 
aconate has been a step en route to the 
priesthood, although even during the 
last century there was a rare case, now 
and again, of a man remaining termi- 
natively in the office of the diaconate as 
a cardinal-deacon. In the Eastern 
churches, especially the Byzantine, 
many deacons never go beyond to the 
priesthood, but assist as curates in the 
parishes; they are called “deacons of 
office.” 

The plan currently being discussed 
shapes up in this way: this class of 
deacons would never aspire to the 
priesthood and they could be married 
men with families. They would be 
authorized to preach; to distribute 
Holy Communion, at least to the ill; 
to baptize; to manage charitable af- 
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fairs of the parish. Their ecclesiastical 
training would be of shorter duration 
than of candidates for the priesthood 
and it would be accomplished in sem- 
inaries other than those used for the 
training of priests. 

Some limited experiments along this 
line have been inaugurated by Cardinal 
Frings of Cologne and by the Caritas 
group in Fribourg, Switzerland, accord- 
ing to the reliable London Tablet. The 
famed Abbé Pierre, the Parisian priest 
of the ragpickers, has said that the 
Church might be spared many problems 
if it had a permanent diaconate. The 
review Le Missioni Cattolice com- 
mented on the success achieved by 
Protestants through the use of deacons 
in their evangelizing activities. 


Our Jewish Friends 


Catholics with inquisitive friends 
among the Jews have perhaps been em- 
barrassed if asked to translate “Oremus 
et pro perfidis Judaeis . . .” to be 
found in the liturgy for Good Friday. 
That phrase has been in the prayers for 
many centuries. A literal translation 
of the Latin is: “Let us pray also for 
the perfidious Jews.” ‘“Perfidious’’ 
means, of course, “basely false to trust, 
and the Latin perfidia is close to that 
meaning. However, in 1948 the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites declared that the 
correct English rendering of perfidis is 


simply “unbelieving.” 

Shortly before the Good Friday serv- 
ices this year, John XXIII ordered the 
removal of the questionable adjective, 
and none other is to be substituted for 
it. 

Interestingly 
changes in the liturgy of Holy Week 
were promulgated about four years ago, 


enough, when the 


the Flectamus genua before the prayer 
for the conversion of the Jews was re- 
stored. It had, for ages, accompanied 
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the seven preceding prayers, as well as 
the ninth one in the series, for the con- 
version of pagans. But about a thou- 
sand years ago, according to the ex- 
perts, the faithful commenced to dis- 
obey the appeal “Let us bend our 
knees” before praying for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. And when this re- 
fusal became customary, as it no doubt 
shortly became, the liturgy just dropped 
the Flectamus genua until its restora- 
tion in 1955. 

Evidently, the Jews are pleased with 
the direction of John XXIII to omit 
perfidis entirely. Mr. Irving Engel, 
president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, said that the Pope’s decision 
should serve as an inspiration to reli- 
gious leaders and educators by setting 
a new standard in improving inter- 
group relationships. With at least as 
much enthusiasm as the deletion war- 
rants, Mr. Engel added: “Civie unity 
among all faiths, which is one of the 
most potent weapons in the free world’s 
fight against Communism, will be 
greatly served by this action of Pope 
John.” 


Nasty Films and a 
New Commission 


For all the questionable taste of many 
American films, it is pretty evident that 
the U.S. produces fewer vbjectionable 
pictures than, for example, Italy or 
France. Of 253 films imported into 
Italy in 1958 from the United States, 48 
were morally unacceptable for Catho- 
lies, according to the report of Msgr. 
Galletto, adviser to the Catholie Cin- 
ema Center in Rome. Of 150 Italian 
pictures, 54 were listed as unacceptable. 
France, surprising no one, ranked tops 
in the depths: 28 out of 48 films were 
blacklisted. 

In connection with these statisties, 
it should be reported here that Pope 
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John has issued a motu proprio, Bon 
Pastoris (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 59 
[30.026]). By this document the Pope 
has permanently set up the Pontifical 
Commission for the Cinema, Radio and 
Television, under the presidency of 
Bishop Martin J. O’Connor, Rector of 
the North American College. 

Before any directives concerning 
these media of communication may now 
be issued by any of the congregations 
or offices of the Roman Curia, they must 
be cleared through this Commission. 
The motu proprio points out that this 
new regulatory body is actually based 
upon the principles set forth by Pius 
XII in his major eneyclical Miranda 
prorsus. 

Echoing the warning of his predeces- 
sor, John XXIII stated: “We must 
deplore with anguished spirit the dan- 
gers and the moral harm that are not 
infrequently provoked by cinema, radio 
and television broadeasts which are of- 
fensive to Christian morality and even 
to human dignity. We accordingly ad- 
dress to all those responsible for such 
productions or broadcasts our paternal 
and insistent admonition to follow al- 
ways the dictates of an upright and 
delicate conscience, as befits those en- 
trusted with the very serious task of 
education.” 


Franciscan Order: 


750 Years Young 


The 750th anniversary of the ap- 
proval of the Franciscan Rule received 
wide publicity, including the Roman 
sourees (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 90 
[30.057]). The Supreme Pontiff de- 
livered an allocution on the occasion of 
the ceremony in St. John Lateran com- 
memorating Pope Innocent III’s ac- 
ceptance of St. Francis’ new rule in 
1209. John XXIII told the thousands 
of Franciscans present that he himself 


has been a tertiary since the age of 
fourteen. He mentioned particularly 
the fruitful apostolate of the Franciscan 
Order in its charitable works, its pov- 
erty and its obedience to the Church. 
The Fathers General of the various 
branches, as religious superiors, renewed 
the vows of their communities in the 
hands of the Sovereign Pontiff. From 
the original handful of twelve Friars 
Minor, whose mode of life won the ad- 
miring approval of Innocent III in the 
same St. John Lateran seven and one- 
half centuries ago, the combined meim- 
bership in the First Order has increased 
to almost 50,000. The mustard seed has 
indeed become a vast tree of full-flower- 
ing limbs over the course of the ages. 


The Church’s Universality 


In speaking to a distinguished group 
of one hundred and fifty Negro artists 
and writers, Pope John XXIII recently 
stressed the universality of the Catho- 
lic Chureh and the unique goal of its 
apostolate: the salvation of the human 
family (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 77 
[30.044]). One must never make the 
mistake, said the Pope, of identifying 
the Church with any one culture, not 
even with that Western culture with 
which the history of the Church has 
been so closely interwoven. 

Declared the Holy Father to the 
delegates: “Belonging as you do to 
many nations of the old and new worlds, 
differing in language and in style of 
your works, you affirm that you are 
bound by a single unity: racial origin 
and by a common responsibility to an 
ancestral heritage . . Wherever the 
authentic values of art and thought can 
enrich the human family, the Church 
stands ready to foster this work of the 
spirit. She herself, as you know, does 
not identify herself with any one cul- 
ture. She stands ready to recognize, 
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to welcome and even to inspire any- 
thing that redounds to the honor of the 
human intellect and heart on other 
shores of this world than those of this 
Mediterranean basin which was the 
cradle that Providence chose for Chris- 
tianity.” 


A New Job at Eighty 

Chronologically aging men, encour- 
aged by the spectacle of Pope John’s 
perennial youth, may once again take 
heart. Cardinal Copello, Archbishop 
of Buenos Aires, has been named by the 
Pope to succeed the late Cardinal 
Costantini as Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church. This prelate will be 
eighty years old next January and has 
just celebrated his fortieth anniversary 
of episcopal consecration. 

During the Middle Ages, the Chancel- 
lor was much the same as a Prime Min- 
ister in a civil government, but in more 
recent centuries that function has been 
taken over by the Secretary of State. 
Today the Roman Chancery is not so 
influential or important a post as for- 
merly. Chiefly, it prepares and dis- 
patches apostolic bulls decreeing the 
appointment of bishops and the erec- 
tion of dioceses. These bulls are sealed 
letters signed by the Cardinal Chancel- 
lor and by two notaries of the Roman 
Curia. There are some five thousand 
volumes of chancery documents, accu- 
mulated over the past nine hundred 
years. 

The appointment of Cardinal Copello 
coincides with the first centenary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Holy See and Argentina. 
The new appointee is the first Latin 
American to hold this high office, and 
the first non-Italian in twenty-five 
years. 


How to Know the Catholic Clergy 


Cardinal Agagianian has recently re- 
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turned to Rome after an extensive of- 
ficial visitation of the Church’s posi- 
tion in the Far East. In Japan he was 
received by Emperor Hirohito. He re- 
ported that in a talk with Archbishop 
Doi of Tokyo, this prelate told him that 
the “hidden Christians of Nagasaki” 
knew true Catholic priests by three 
signs when Japan was again opened to 
the Church in the 19th century: 1—de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin; 2—celi- 
bacy; 3—obedience to the pope. The 
Cardinal urged Japanese priests to 
guard these marks as their own. 


**Lord, dost thou wash my feet?” 


Newspapers throughout the land 
showed pictures of Pope John washing 
the feet of recently-ordained priests on 
Maundy Thursday. The releases from 
Rome featured this part of the rite 
(v.g., L’Osservatore Romano, N. 72 
[30.039]). The Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae calls for twelve men to have 
their feet washed by the celebrant in 
sathedral churches. But the Pope ac- 
tually performed this token of humble 
service on thirteen, because of an an- 
cient tradition said to go back to Pope 
St. Gregory the Great (540-604). This 
year was the first time since 1870 that 
any pope carried out this part of the 
ritual ablutions. 


A Pastor’s Day 


We have been able to learn some fas- 
cinating details about how Pope John 
celebrated his patronal feast of St. 
Joseph (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 66 
[30.033]). It is a revealing document. 
In the morning, about 4,000 street- 
cleaners of Rome came to the large Hall 
of Benedictions where the Holy Father 
celebrated a Mass for them personally 
and, assisted by other priests, distri- 
buted Holy Communion to them. After 
this, he addressed them briefly on the 
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blessings of poverty, a subject doubtless 
familiar to the sweepers. 

In the afternoon the Pontiff went to 
St. Peter’s where another 4,000 people, 
invalids this time, were gathered, hun- 
dreds of them on stretchers and in 
wheel-chairs. Moving easily among 
these sick ones, the Pope thanked them 
for the precious gift they had brought 
him: their prayers and their sufferings; 
he spoke also on the spiritual meaning 
of pain and suffering. 

In the evening he visited the church 
of St. Apollinaris and dedicated two 
plaques at the adjoining college, to com- 
memorate the fact that both the present 
Pope and his predecessor had once been 
students there. 

Finally, he received a number of visit- 
ing African dignitaries, mostly Catho- 
lics, who were touring Europe on their 
He spoke to 
them individually and later sent them 


governments’ business. 


autographed photographs of himself 
and a silver medal. 

It was this same day that the Italian 
television system showed a forty-five 
minute film of the Pope’s daily routine, 
starting with his morning Mass. For 
the first time in history, the TV cam- 
eras penetrated the private papal apart- 
ments, including the bedroom, but no 
special lighting was allowed. When 
the Pope himself was the object of the 
searching eye of the camera, he struck 
no poses but merely let himself be 
shown in the regular duties of his daily 
schedule. There were, of course, no 
rehearsals. The film, reportedly, was 
not technically perfect, but it did con- 
vey a powerful effect of reality and im- 
mediacy. 

If you have been wondering what 
happened to the canaries that belonged 
to Pius XII, despite news accounts to 
the contrary, it seems that they are still 
in. their cage by a window. 
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History: Human Response to Divine Will 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“He who does the will of my Father in heaven shall enter the kingdom of heaven” 


(Matthew 


OUTLINE: 

(1) History teaches us the purpose of life: 
God's will. 

(2) Adam, Saul, and Judas failed by fol- 
lowing their own wills. 

(3) Christ reversed the course of men’s 
lives. 

(4) Conclusion: Let us follow Christ in 
His obedience, even though it may 
cost us suffering such as seen in the 


lives of the saints. 


The story is told of a very rich man 
who wanted the world to remember him 
long after his death. So he commis- 
sioned a group of scholars to write the 
history of all the nations in the world. 
They were not to worry about the ex- 
pense. He would pay the bill. Their 
only concern was to write a monumen- 
tal work that would place all future 
generations in debt to the memory of 
this wealthy man. 


HISTORY’S LESSON 
After the scholars had labored ever 
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their writings for several years, they 
brought the finished product to him 
in ten large volumes. The rich man told 
the authors that ten volumes were too 
many and that they must condense 
their histories into five books. And so, 
after a longer time and more labor, 
the authors sueceeded in fulfilling his 
wish and they came to present the new 
project to their benefactor. They found 
him on his deathbed. His feeble 
strength did not permit him to hold even 
one book in his hands. Time was run- 
ning out. He begged his friends to 
give him a digest of their work in a 
few simple words. Leaning down over 
the dying man, one of the visitors 
whispered: “All human history consists 
in doing the will of God; everything 
else is only its commentary.” <A sign 
of recognition flashed across the man’s 
face. With his lips he formed the 
words: “Thy will be done.’ Then he 


died. 








H 
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HISTORY: 


All history agrees with what God 
teaches us in the beginning of life: “He 
who does the will of my Father in 
shall kingdom of 
heaven.” How fortunate we should be 
if we could learn this fact before it is too 


heaven enter the 


late. 

The first chapter of man’s history 
opens with God making known His will 
to our first parents in the Garden of 
Kden. 
you may eat; but 
knowledge of good and evil you must 
(Gen. 2,17). Man ig- 
nored the will of God; he chose to fol- 


“From every tree of the garden 
from the tree of 
not eat 
low his own desire. Loss of happiness 
was the result, and man was east out 
upon the face of an inhospitable world. 
Human history had begun. As man saw 
the gates of Paradise swing closed 
against him, well might he have said of 
“Tf I had only known then 
what How differently 
would history have been written! For 
God had made obedience to His will as 


himself: 
I know now!” 


essential to human happiness as Jesus 
reminds us in today’s Gospel: ‘He who 
does the will of my Father in heaven 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


SAUL AND JUDAS 


As Adam lost Paradise through diso- 
bedience to God’s will, so later a king 
was to lose his kingdom and a prince 
would lose his throne. Saul was the 
king in Israel who chose to do his own 
God’s. The 


will in preference to 


prophet Samuel pronounced the bitter 
judgment upon him, saying, “Doth the 


Lord desire holoecausts and victims, and 
not rather that the voice of the Lord 
Behold, to obey is 
hearken 


should be obeyed? 
better than sacrifice and to 
rather than to offer the fat of rams. 
Forasmuch as thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, the Lord hath also 
rejected thee from being king” (I Sam. 


15, 22,23). Well might Saul have said 


HUMAN RESPONSE TO DIVINE WILL 


as he lay dying on Mount Gelboe: “If 
I had only known then what I know 
now.” 

too, the life of Judas 
Iscariot who had been chosen by Our 
Lord to be a prince in His kingdom. 
God’s will for Judas had been expressed 
in the words of the Savior: “Come, fol- 
But this traitor Judas had 
other plans. He chose not to be a fol- 
lower even of the Son of God, but to be 
How 
ironic, how tragic are the words used to 
describe Judas in the Garden of Olives: 
“Behold, a crowd came; and he who 
was called Judas, one of the twelve, 


Consider, 


low me.” 


a leader of a band of murderers. 


was going before them, and he drew 
near to Jesus to kiss him” (Luke 22, 
47). Remorse later overtook Judas, 
but it came to him too late, and his fail- 
ure is described in these words: “Judas 
went away and hanged himself with a 
halter” (Matt. 27, 5). Judas followed 
his own will even to the bitter end. 
These are the records of men who re- 
spected no higher will than their own. 
It is no wonder, then, that the phi- 
losopher of history, Lecomte du Nouy, 
could say in his book, Human Destiny: 
“Christ did not come too soon; for only 
the example of infinite perfection and 
total sacrifice could inspire men with 
the ambition to improve themselves 
with the hope of resembling Him one 
day.” In the famous novel, Doctor 
Zhivago, it is said by Uncle Nikolai: 
“History as we know it now began with 
Christ, and that Christ’s Gospel is its 
foundation.” Christ came to lead men 
back to God. He did this by teaching 
us: “I seek not my own will, but the 
will of him who sent me” (John 5, 30). 


ACHIEVING THROUGH 
SURRENDERING OUR WILLS 


Now that we know Our Lord’s life 
and His teachings, there is no longer 
reason for the regret: “If I had only 
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known!” For Christ said to us: “All 
things that I have heard from my 
Father I have made known to you” 
(John 15, 15). Foremost among “all 
things” is the necessity of doing God’s 
will. A sorrowing mother is left wid- 
owed with six small children. Her 
prayer, “Blessed be the holy will of 
God,” is a sign that she has found God’s 
way into the Kingdom of Heaven. The 


A Favor in God’s Name 


young priest destined never to rise 
again from his death bed of cancer 
shows that he walks in the Master’s 
footsteps, when he whispers the words: 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” The 
young couple, who are told that their 
first-born will be paralyzed all the days 
of her life, know, ‘“‘He who does the will 
of my Father in heaven shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And I say to you, make friends for yourselves with the mammon of wickedness, 
30 that when you fail they may receive you into the everlasting dwellings” 
(Luke 16, 9). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Common practice of doing a favor for 
a favor. 

(2) Our stewardship over God's possessions 
is in favor of the poor. 

(3) Example of widow’s mite and charity 
of St. Martin. 

(4) Conclusion: God will take away our 
stewardship at death. Let’s hope 
that we have made influential friends 
in heaven. 


No other Sunday Gospel causes 
people to wonder more than the one 
read today, the Eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost. Some are shocked. They 
think that Our Lord is here approving 
the wrong done by the unjust steward. 
Others are not so sure. They feel that 
there is a lesson taught here different 
from what meets the eye. And so there 
is. For Our Lord is not approving 
stealing. How could He? He is 
simply teaching us that we should use 
as much wisdom in providing for our 
future in the next life as we use in this 
life. He takes us as He finds us. He 
recognizes our honest everyday prac- 
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tice of doing favors for others in hope 
of receiving favors from them in return. 
But He raises this natural practice into 
the supernatural by reason of doing fa- 
vors for the poor in the name of Christ. 


FAVOR FOR FAVOR 


Let us not forget that we have all 
acted like the unjust steward at some 
time or other in our lives. On our first 
day in school we brought a red apple for 
the teacher. That favor was done in 
order that the teacher might think 
kindly of us in time of the report cards. 
The housewife gives cake and candy to 
the boy who delivers the daily paper. 
She is a generous lady, and she also re- 
ceives her reward by having her news- 
paper delivered at the door instead of 
on the lawn or in the street. The busi- 
nessman who gives out cigars to the 
policeman is considered to be a fine fel- 
low; in time of trouble he is likewise re- 
membered as such by the official of the 
law. We all remember the case of the 
industrialist who gave Christmas pres- 
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ents to government secretaries. He be- 
came the object of a congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Generosity of this kind is a wise in- 
vestment for the future in this world. 
And so Our Lord tells us to be just as 
wise in providing for our life in the next 
world. Make friends for yourselves 
with your material possessions, so that, 
when you come to die, the beneficiaries 
of your charity will receive you into the 
eternal dwellings of heaven. The final 
beneficiary of all charity is God. He 
will see to it that you receive His divine 
favor in heaven. 


THE RICH AND THE 
RAPACIOUS RICH 


Our Lord furthermore reminds us in 
today’s Gospel that the things to which 
we so commonly refer as “mine” and 
“ours’—life, talents, health, wealth, 
and the like—are not absolutely our 
own. God alone has absolute dominion 
over all these things; we are only their 
custodians or stewards. For, as the 
Psalmist says of God, “Yours are the 
heavens, and yours is the earth; the 
earth and its fullness you _ have 
founded” (Ps. 88, 12). Everything we 
have in this life is loaned to us on credit. 
The eredit goes to God. God expects 
us to use these goods for the benefit of 
all mankind: “Freely you have received, 
freely give” (Matt. 10, 9). When we 
share blessings with others, especially 
the poor, we give glory to God as the 
Father and the Source of all good 
things. St. Paul reminds us: “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received it, why dost 
thou boast as if thou hadst not received 
it?” (I Cor. 4, 7). 

Of course, when we see five million 
American families living in squalid 
poverty, we can pass by and look the 
other way, as those men did in the story 


of the Good Samaritan. When we have 
a surplus of goods, we can store it in 
warehouses and wait for the market to 
rise. The fact that 16% of the world’s 
people consume 70% of the world’s 
wealth is a fact seldom thought of. 
When our profits from real estate can 
be increased by overcrowding, we can 
ignore the violations of police and fire 
ordinances and run the risk of seeing 
people lose their lives under the score 
of economy. These and other ways of 
acquiring a fortune may be hailed by 
the world as showing “clever opera- 
tions.”” But the Judge of this world has 
other ideas on the subject. He de- 
clares, ““Woe to the rich: for you are 
now having your comfort. Woe to you 
who are filled: for you shall hunger. 
Woe to you who laugh now: for you 
shall mourn and weep” (Luke 6, 24, 25). 


THE WISDOM OF EVERY SAINT 


These are not the words of a bitter 
eynic. They are the warning of a mer- 
ciful God. He told us of the things that 
pleased His Heavenly Father. When 
He praised the small offering of the 
poor widow who contributed two mites, 
He said, “Truly I say to you, this poor 
widow has put in more than all. For 
all these out of their abundance have 
put in as gifts to God; but she out of her 
want has put in all that she had to live 
on” (Luke 21, 3, 4). 

Our Lord also glorified St. Martin for 
sharing his goods with the poor. It is 
told of the Saint that he was one day 
asked for alms by a naked beggar. 
Martin had no money, but he took his 
cloak and cut it in two pieces. He 
leaned down and covered the shivering 
beggar. That night Our Lord appeared 
in a glorious vision to our Saint, clad in 
the same garment that he had shared 
with the beggar, and said, “Martin has 
clothed Me with this garment.” 
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Christ's Tears for His Own 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And when he drew near and saw the city, he wept over it” (Luke 19, 41). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Human tears are the expression of deep- 
est sorrow. 

(2) Christ’s tears for His people, the Jews, 
strike our conscience. 

(3) Response of the Catholic world to the 
words of Pope Pius X11. 

(4) Conclusion: Compassion for Christ in 
His sufferings prompts us to offer our- 


selves as instruments of His peace. 


Have you ever seen a man crying 
like a baby? 


stress of the greatest emotion. Such a 


It happens only under 


scene took place at the school fire in 
Chicago where over eighty little chil- 
dren were burned to death. Big rugged 
men broke down and wept, perhaps for 
the first time in their lives. Ordinarily 
tears are left to women and children. 
Men are supposed to be made of sterner 
stuff. But there are times when noth- 
ing can express the depth of sorrow 
in a man’s heart more eloquently than 
human tears. A newspaper photo, 
taken at the time of the occupation of 
Paris by Nazi troops, showed the face 
of a native Frenchman standing at the 
curb and watching the lines of enemy 
soldiers file past. Tears streamed down 
his face. No title was attached to the 
picture, but every reader knew its right- 
ful title to be : “France in Her Moment 
of Greatest Sorrow.” 


TEARS ON THE FACE OF GOD! 


The picture of Our Lord’s sacred face 
in today’s Gospel tells us a_ similar 
story. Without a single sign of grief 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, 
had withstood the greatest insults of 


His enemies. In today’s Gospel, how- 
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ever, He is shown in His most intimate 
sorrow at the sight of what His people 
would have to suffer after His death. 
When Jesus drew near and saw the city 
of Jerusalem, as St. Luke tells us, He 
wept over it. Nothing could express 
more clearly Our Lord’s love for His 
people, the Jews. Only the words of the 
prophet Isaias ean describe their mean- 
ing: “And he [God] said: ‘Surely they 
In all their afflic- 
= (oa. Se, 


are my people. 
tion he was their Savior. 
8, 9). 

PIUS XIP?’S CONCERN 

FOR JESUS’ PEOPLE 

The renewal of Jesus’ most intimate 
sorrow, as He watched more than five 
million of His people, the Jews, thrown 
into the furnaces and empty pits of 
Kurope’s concentration camps, has 
aroused the consciences of His followers. 
Today, as never before in the history 
of our times, Christians are awakening 
to the cries of Christ’s poor and af- 
flicted. They have been stirred out of 
their lethargy by the bold and _ heart- 
felt words of our late beloved Holy 
Father, Pius XII, who said, “For cen- 
turies the Jews have been most unjustly 
treated and despised. It is time they 
were treated with justice and humility. 
God wills it and the Chureh wills it!” 
Even in the path of the onrushing Nazi 
blitzkrieg the same Holy Father sent a 
letter by his own hand to the bishops 
of Italy instructing them to lift the en- 
closure from convents and monasteries 
in order to afford sanctuary to the flee- 
ing Jewish refugees. No less than 
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15,000 were sheltered in the Pope’s own 
summer palace at Castel Gandolfo. 
More than 180 other places of refuge 
were made available in Rome alone. 
Seven thousand Jewish souls owe their 
lives today to the protective walls of 
Vatican City. When the Chief Rabbi of 
Jerusalem appealed to Pius XII, the 
Viear of Christ on earth answered by 
word and deed to do “all in my power 
to end the persecution of the Jews.” 

The fire of the Pope’s example spread 
itself across the face of the earth. 
Cardinals, bishops and priests within 
our own country rallied to the cause of 
the afflicted and _ homeless. tecent 
bombings of synagogues and temples in 
our land were denounced from Catholic 
pulpits as being what they were: “the 
work of the devil”; “attacks upon 
Christianity itself.” More encouraging 
still was the appearance of a group of 
the laity, men and women, who banded 
together for the purpose of “fostering 
better understanding between Jews and 
Catholics” through The Edith Stein 
Guild. The group is named for the he- 
roie Jewish woman who died in a con- 
centration camp as a Carmelite nun, 
Sister Benedicta of the Cross. Jewish 
by blood; Catholie by faith; Carmelite 
by vocation. She gave her life on all 
three counts as a sacrifice for peace to 
the world and to her own people, the 
Jews. It is the prayer and hope of mil- 
lions that we shall live to see the day 
when the Chureh will honor her as a 
“Saint of the Tears of Christ.” 

This growing response to Our Lord’s 
sorrow for His people has already 
prompted one of America’s best-known 
Catholic historians to write: “A full ae- 
count of what is being done may stimu- 
late surprise, enthusiasm, even shame— 


with consequent resolution to partici- 


pate in the apostolate in one fashion or 
another. This would seem to be in ac- 
cord with the wishes of the Holy 
Father.” 

Further impetus to the 
participate in the apostolate” to the 
Jews will be given by viewing the 
painting of a Jewish refugee artist on 


“ee 


resolution to 


display in a Baltimore studio. The ti- 
tle of this painting is: “Christ of 
Pogrom Street.” In somber colors it 
depicts a street scene in a little Ukrain- 
ian village. Broken windows, battered 
doors, smouldering ruins mark the pas- 
sage of maniacal mobs. Old people and 
young children sit huddled in the street. 
Through the midst of all this suffering 
strides the majestic figure of Christ, 
Our Lord. He puts forward His hands 
for us to see His sacred wounds. His 
feet still bear the marks of the nails. 
His head is capped with a Jewish ya- 
milka. His tear-filled eyes look directly 
out from the picture. They fasten 
themselves upon the viewer. There is 
nothing you can say as you come face 
to face with Christ, except to bow your 
head and pray in the words of the saint 
who bore Christ’s wounds in his own 
flesh, St. Francis of Assisi: 


© Lord, make me an instrument of 
thy peace. Where there is hatred let 
me sow love; where there is injury let 
me sow pardon; where there is dark- 
ness let me sow light; where there is 
sadness let me sow joy.... 

This will be our rightful answer to the 
sight of Our Lord weeping in today’s 
Gospel. This will be the fulfillment of 
the words of St. John in the Apocalypse: 
“For the Lamb who is in the midst of 
the throne will shepherd them, and will 
guide them to the fountains of waters 
of life, and God will wipe away every 
tear from their eyes.” 
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The Mighty Small 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“He who humbles himself shall be exalted” (Luke 18, 14). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Cinderella story of the 
humility over pride. 

(2) Lives of St. John 
Therese. 

(3) Power of humility in 
Alabama. 

(4) Conclusion: Try 
change. 


triumph of 
Vianney and St. 
Montgomery, 


God’s way for a 


It is easy to see why today’s Gospel 
has been called the “Cinderella” of all 
Gospel stories. It tells of a humble 
publican who was despised and 
frowned upon by his neighbor, yet who 
won the praise of God. It reminds us of 
the poor girl who was relegated by her 
haughty sisters to the pots and pans in 
the scullery on the night of the royal 
ball. Yet when the Prince came to 
choose the fairest lady in all the land, 
he chose Cinderella. His heart had 
been won by her humility and the sim- 
plicity of her beauty. The outcome of 
that story has never failed to thrill us. 
It seems to touch the quality in our own 
lives that makes us like unto God “who 
resists the proud, but gives his grace to 
the humble.” The humble soul never 
fails to win God’s attention, for it bears 
the image of His Only Begotten Son 
who said, “Learn of me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart.” 

This has been the constant lesson of 
sacred history since the day when God 
determined to repair the damage of our 
first parents’ pride by the example of 
His saints’ humility. Thus God re- 
jected Cain’s pride and took His delight 
in Abel’s humble offering. The lives of 
holy people of the Old Testament— 
Isaac, Jacob, David, and Solomon, Ra- 
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chel, Sarah, Judith, and Esther—all tell 
the same story. They humbled them- 
selves; thereupon God exalted them. 
At the head of all the saints stands 
Mary of Nazareth who sang of her- 
self: ““My soul magnifies the Lord, and 
my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 
because He has regarded the humility 
of His handmaid. . .” (Luke 1, 46). 


ST. JOHN VIANNEY 


We have also seen this lesson exem- 
plified in the lives of saints of our own 
time. Foremost among them is St. 
John Vianney, the Curé of Ars, the cen- 
tenary of whose death we celebrate this 
year. As a student in the minor semi- 
nary he was the oldest in a class of two 
hundred young men, yet his marks were 
the poorest. Several times he was asked 
to leave the seminary. Though very 
few gave him any hope of being or- 
dained, John Vianney was finally al- 
lowed to go on to the priesthood. He 
was so deficient in moral theology that 
his superiors withheld the faculties to 
hear confessions for several months. 
When they assigned him to a small vil- 
lage of two hundred souls, they felt that 
he would be out of the way. One of his 
neighboring pastors advised: Mon- 
sieur le Curé, a man with as little the- 
ology as yourself ought never to enter a 
But Father John Vian- 
He offered 
himself to the Holy Sprit as a channel 
of God’s grace into men’s souls. He not 


only entered the confessional, but re- 


confessional.” 
ney was a humble man. 


mained there for sixteen and eighteen 
hours at a time. People were drawn to 
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THE MIGHTY SMALL 

him from all over France. Special 
trains had to be added to carry the 
crowds flocking to his village. Hotels 
were built to house the faithful who 
would otherwise have slept overnight in 
the fields while waiting to talk to the 
saintly priest. The devil himself testi- 
fied to the curé’s power by saying, “If 
there were three more priests like you 
on earth, my kingdom would be de- 
stroyed.” A hundred thousand pilgrims 
travelled to Ars during the last seven 
months of his life. Today he is ac- 
claimed as “Patron Saint of the World’s 
Parish Clergy.” A perfect example of 
Our Lord’s promise: “He who humbles 
himself shall be exalted.” 


ST. THERESE 


Who of us does not know the story 
of St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little 
Flower of Jesus. She is venerated to- 
day throughout the entire world; yet 
she died in complete obscurity only 
sixty-two years ago. Her companions 
in religion wondered what they could 
find to write about in composing her 
obituary record for the convent ar- 
chives. One Sister was heard to re- 
mark: “Sister Therese is very good, but 
she has certainly never done anything 
worth writing about.” How little they 
took into consideration the value that 
God sets upon the little acts of humility! 
Therese of Lisieux became the Patron 
Saint of Foreign Missons only after she 
had lived the humble life of a cloistered 
nun walking in the convent garden, tell- 
ing God in her prayers: “Dear Lord, I 
offer every step for some missionary, 
who, far away, is exhausted by his work 
for souls; I offer my exhaustion to re- 
lieve his.”” She humbled herself by her 
“little way.” God was pleased to exalt 
her by His big way of glory for all eter- 
nity in heaven. 

You may be thinking to yourselves 


that humility is alright for the convent 
and the confessional, but that it has no 
place in the everyday world outside. 
You would be wrong in this thought. 
Look at what took place in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, on December 1, 1955. A 
tired Negro seamstress was arrested for 
refusing to surrender her seat in a pub- 
lic bus to a white male passenger. Ten- 
sion mounted in the community. One 
wrong move might have set off an explo- 
sion of civil strife. The Negroes called 
a public meeting. Their leader, the 
Rev. Luther King, gave them these 
principles to follow: “There will be no 
threats and intimidation. We will be 
guided by the highest principles of law 
and order ... Love must be our regulat- 
ing ideal . . . Once again we must hear 
the words of Jesus echoing across the 
centuries: ‘Love your enemies. por 
The Negroes chose to walk in dignity, 
rather than to ride in ignominy. This 
meant great hardship to these poor 
working people. What is more, it called 
for sincere Christian humility in the 
face of insults, threats, and bombings. 

When the home of the Negro minister 
was bombed, 50,000 of his followers 
waited to see what the next step would 
be. His reaction was that of St. Paul 
who said, “Be ye imitators of me, as I 
am of Christ” (I Cor. 4,16). The spirit 
of Jesus of Nazareth stirred the Ne- 
groes to repay hate with love; violence 
was met and conquered by patient hu- 
mility. Slowly the white man’s con- 
science was awakened. Victory was 
given to virtue. Peace was brought to 
Mentgomery. The public buses became 
publie to all, Negro and white alike. 
Another proof of the words of Our Lord 
in today’s Gospel: “He who humbles 
himself shall be exalted.” It is a hard 
lesson to learn, but it is one that we 
must all try to live by in these troubled 
times of bitterness and strife. 


¢ 
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The Parent 


and Sex Education 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


I. HIS WoRK, T'wo in One Flesh,} 
Dr. E. C. Messenger tells us that the 
instruction of children in matters of sex 
is a difficult and delicate matter. There 
has been much opposition on the part 
of some Catholics to any instruction of 
children in such things and many have 
held that such instruction should never 
be given at all.. This seems to indicate 
that their children should discover the 
“facts of life” either through unsavory 
sources or by their own personal and 
sad experience. Here is a grave neglect 
of parental duty. ‘And hardly less 
grave must be the responsibility of those 
parents who deliberately tell lies to 
their children when these innocently 
ask questions on the subject. Sooner or 
later the child will realize that the 
parents have lied in the matter, and the 
shock to respect for parents is and must 
be very great indeed.” 

Fortunately we have the word of the 
late Cardinal Gibbons and Father 
Arthur Vermeersch, 8.J., that there is 
definite need of instruction in sex. This 
knowledge is not exaggerated emphasis, 
they tell us, on the biological phases of 
sex, but is clear, definite, and accurate 
knowledge of the sex functions. This 
factual information should be accom- 
panied by interpretation of the dignity 
and responsibility and sacredness of 


‘Two in One Flesh, by the Rev. E. C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland). 


fatherhood and motherhood and should 
have judicious emphasis on the fragility 
of the tender blossom of chastity. This 








Editor of The Catholic Educator, au- 
thor of texts for schools, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese, Vice-President General — of 
N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell is now in his 
30th year in charge of our educational 


section. 





information should come from parents 
preferably, or family physician, or 
from prudent and informed persons rep- 
resentative of parents before adoles- 
cence and thereafter, as good judgment 
dictates, in a progressive program of in- 
struction. In point of fact, boys and 
girls do get information in spite of the 
silence of their divinely appointed 
but from misinformed sources 





guides 
which place a false and distorted em- 
phasis on the carnal phases of the re- 
productive functions. The result is that 
i their minds parenthood is coarsened 
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and is degraded to animal satisfaction 
and is shorn of the dignity and sacred- 
ness it rightfully should have in their 
esteem. 


SEX EDUCATION, YES! 
BUT THE RIGHT KIND! 


No Christian parent or teacher can 
say that we now lack clear guidance in 
this important matter by the best of 
Catholie authorities. The Church 
stresses the training of the will as far 
more important in this matter than the 
imparting of knowledge. Mere instruc- 
tion in the details and mysteries of sex 
and the procreation of children may 
well constitute a great source of tempta- 
tion, inflame the passions, and arouse 
sex desires, and thus become a serious 
oceasion of sin. Our Church authori- 
ties are opposed to ordinary secular and 
public instruction in sex matters by 
teachers in schools. Where such in- 
struction is necessary or desirable it 
should be given privately by parents in 
the first place, or else by those whose 
duty and privilege it is to train the 
young. 

Messenger first adduces the ency- 
clical of Pope Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth. The Holy Father 
warns Catholics against that “very 
grave danger” constituted by the fact 
that “naturalism is nowadays invading 
the field of education in a most delicate 
matter of purity of morals.” Here are 
his words: “Far too common is the 
error of those who, with dangerous as- 
surance and under an ugly term, propa- 
gate a so-called sex-education, falsely 
imagining they can forearm youths 
against the dangers; of sensuality by 
means purely natural, such as fool- 
hardy initiation and precautionary in- 
struction for all indiscriminately, even 
in public; and, worse still, by exposing 
them at an early age to the occasions, in 
order to accustom them, so it is argued, 
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and as it were to harden them against 
such dangers. 

“Such persons grievously err in re- 
fusing to recognize the inborn weakness 
of human nature, and the law of which 
the Apostle speaks, fighting against the 
law of the mind; and also in ignoring the 
experience of facts, from which it is 
clear that, particularly in young peo- 
ple, evil practices are the effect, not so 
much of ignorance of intellect as of 
weakness of a will exposed to dangerous 
occasions and unsupported by the 
means of grace.” 

The Holy Father places a further re- 
striction to the effect that where some 
private instruction is found necessary 
and opportune, it must come from those 
who hold from God the commission to 
teach and who have the grace of state. 
Even here every precaution must be 
taken, and at this point Pius XI quotes 
from an Italian work on education by 
Antoniano: “Such is our misery and in- 
clination to sin, that often in the very 
things considered to be remedies against 
sin, we find occasions for and induce- 
ments to sin itself. Hence it is of the 
highest importance that a good father, 
while discussing with his son a matter 
so delicate, should be well on his guard 
and not descend to details, nor refer to 
the various ways in which this infernal 
hydra destroys with its poison so large 
a portion of the world; otherwise it may 
happen that instead of extinguishing 
this fire, he unwittingly stirs or kindles 
it in the simple and tender heart of the 
child. Speaking generally, during the 
period of childhood it suffices to employ 
those remedies which produce the 
double effect of opening the door to the 
virtue of purity and closing the door 
upon vice.” 


INITIATION METHOD DISAPPROVED 


In 1931 the Holy Office published an 
answer to the question: “Is the method 
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known as Sexual Education or Initiation 
to be approved?” This is the answer: 
“This method cannot be approved. On 
the contrary, the faithful should train 
the young by using that method em- 
ployed up to the present time by the 
Church. Their first care must be 
to give the youth of both sexes a strong, 
thorough and uninterrupted instruction 
in their religion; teaching them to es- 
teem, love and desire the angelic virtue, 
urging them to have recourse to prayer 
and the sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist, fostering in them a fil- 
ial devotion to Our Blessed Lady, the 
Mother of holy purity, under whose pro- 
tection they should place themselves 
without reserve; teaching them care- 
fully to avoid dangerous books, obscene 
spectacles, unclean conversations, and 


” 


every other occasion of sin. 
TEACHING CHURCH ADVISES 


A third important document is the 
1941 Address to Catholic Mothers by 
Pope Pius XII. This pronouncement 
gives explicit and definite advice to 
parents. ‘You will not fail to watch 
for and to discern the moment in which 
certain unspoken questions have oc- 
curred to the minds of your children, 
and are troubling their senses. It will 
then be your duty to your daughters, 
the father’s duty to your sons, care- 
fully and delicately to unveil the truth 
so far as it appears necessary, to give 
a prudent, true and Christian answer 
to these questions, and set their minds 
at rest. If imparted by the lips of 
Christian parents at the proper time, 
in the proper measure, and with the 
proper precautions, the revelation of 
the mysterious and marvelous laws of 
life will be received by them with rev- 
erence and gratitude, and will enlighten 
their minds with far less danger than 
if they learned them haphazard from 
some unpleasant shock, from secret con- 


versations, through over-sophisticated 
companions, or from clandestine read- 
ing, the more dangerous and pernicious 
as secrecy inflames the imagination and 
troubles the Your words, if 
they are wise and discreet, will prove a 
safeguard and a warning in the midst of 
temptations and the corruptions which 
surround them.” 

A fourth document of great value 
is the Joint Pastoral Letter issued by 
the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
of England and Wales, The Catholic 
Attitude to Sex Education. The bishops 
emphasize that, in the matter of sex 
education, have no_ strict 
right to arrogate to themselves parental 
duties; if called upon by the parents 
to deputize for them in this delicate 
matter, they may very properly do so,” 
but such instruction on “the more inti- 
mate matters of life must always re- 
main personal and individual. Class 
or group instruction of children or of 
youth on the physiological aspect of 
sex would be fraught with grave dan- 


senses. 


“teachers 


gers, and would be against the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church.” 

By the very relationship that parents 
enjoy with their child, they have the 
vantage point that no other teacher of 
the child occupies, from which to en- 
visage the child’s need for instruction. 
Nature itself suggests the father as in- 
structor for his boys, and the mother 
for her girls in this area. In the words 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, “The father is 
the origin of the generation, rearing and 
education, as in general of all that which 
pertains to the perfection of human 
life.” Christian prudence enjoins that 
this instruction be not given prema- 
turely, for mere knowledge may excite 
curiosity rather than preserve purity. 
The parents who watch the develop- 
ment of their child will choose under 
the grace of God the proper point at 
which to give instruction. Under no 
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circumstances may they shirk their re- 
sponsibility; they must not hesitate to 
give reverent instruction in these deli- 
cate matters when in their best judg- 
ment the adolescent boy and the ado- 
lescent girl stand in need of it. Parents 
may fear that their vocabulary in these 
matters is not very choice, but the con- 
ditions of modern life make it likely 
that in the absence of parental instruc- 
tion children will early derive knowl- 
edge from vile sources. The crudest 
teaching of parents is always better 
than silence, for silence has the effect 
of driving their child to seek informa- 
tion from random associates. 


ROLE OF THE CONFESSOR 


The pastor of souls can help very ma- 
terially not alone by prudent direction 
in the confessional, but by leading par- 
ents to read or consult books that give 
a sane treatment of physical functions 
and sex problems. It is the duty of the 
pastor to bring home to parents their 
obligation of instructing the child in 
these matters and to furnish them wtih 
the content and the form of the instrue- 
tion. Some authorities maintain that, 
even though parents are incapable of 
imparting proper sex instruction, yet 
doctors, teachers and spiritual guides 
should undertake the task only at the 
bidding or with the consent of the father 
or the mother. When parents send their 
children to a boarding school, there is 
a measure of implicit delegation; the 
authorities of the school have the same 
obligation as the parents to provide 
proper and timely instruction. 

No Catholic authority attempts to 
restrict the confessor’s right and duty 
to give the instruction deemed neces- 
sary in the confessional. But the -con- 
fessional is not the place for primary 
instruction in sex matters. Moralists 
demand reticence on the part of the 
confessor: “In materia lucuriae multo 
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melius est in pluribus deficere, quam in 
uno superabundare .” , (Sabetti- 
Barrett). 

The confessor may discover that cer- 
tain instruction is necessary, but it may 
not be feasible to give this instruction 
in the confessional. In such cireum- 
stances a number of courses lie open 
to the confessor. He may: (a) urge 
the penitent to consult parents or a 
trustworthy physician or nurse; (b) ad- 
vise the penitent, if mature enough, to 
read certain Catholic books on the sub- 
ject; (ce) induce the penitent to ask 
questions on doubtful points; (d) 
preach on parents’ duties in this field; 
(e) make plain to the penitent what is 
a sin in this field (Kirseh).? 

These various procedures emphasize 
the strategic position of the parent. Ex- 
perienced pastors voice this opinion fre- 
quently. We have before us the state- 
ment of a veteran pastor who urges 
priests to do something that will make 
our Catholic parents bestir themselves. 
Parents today commonly do not realize 
the frightful dangers to which their 
children are exposed. “Children are 
seduced at so early an age, while they 
could be saved if they were instructed 
betimes at home. They contract the 
habits of impurity before they are aware 
of what is happening to them. The 
confessor cannot do everything.” 

There is no doubt that sex education 
is one of the most important phases of 
the obligation that devolves on parents 
to promote the spiritual welfare of the 
young. This sex education means much 
more than the imparting of biological 
knowledge concerning the process of 
procreation and the measures to be 
taken in order to avoid disease, for it 
signifies primarily the training of boys 
and girls to be pure and innocent, and 


? Sex Education and Training in Chastity, 
by Felix M. Wirseh, O.F.M.Cap. (Benziger 


bros.), 
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eventually to enter marriage with a 
noble and holy purpose, if God calls 
them to that state of life. Sex educa- 
tion is a task of no mean difficulty ; there 
is embarrassment in the frank discus- 
sion of delicate and personal matters 
and the parent may feel that his in- 
ability to choose the right terms de- 
mands that he delegate the task to 
others. It can be conceded that gen- 
eral instruction on the various phases of 
sex is better given by men and women 
professionally equipped to treat these 
subjects. Catholic physicians have a 
command of the vocabulary and the 
facts that equips them to present the 
necessary fund of information in a 
thoroughly Christian manner. 

ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

It is preferable that a talk of this 
nature be given to girls by a woman 
physician or a graduate nurse. Physi- 
clans and nurses are apt to stress the 
pathological aspects of the subject. 
Though this phase may not be ignored 
entirely, it should be kept in the back- 
ground, and chief attention must be 
given to the positive phases of the train- 
ing in chastity. The religious and eth- 
ical phases may never be neglected 
without sorry results. Our Catholic 
lecturer will always stress them. The 
school is solicitous to provide every 
student with all knowledge that the 
exigencies of life demand. If the home 
and the parents fail to give the needed 
instruction which converts negative in- 
nocence into positive innocence—when 
positive innocence becomes an indis- 
pensable safeguard of purity—the 
school may assume this function. Dr. 
Kirsch has this to say: “In ease the 
parents refuse or fail to fulfill their eb- 
ligations in the matter, the duty de- 
volves upon priests and teachers to in- 
struct the children individually, accord- 
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ing to the measure of their needs and 
our resources.” 

The modern school shows a tendency 
to take over function after function that 
properly belong to the home. The field 
of sex education is no exception. School 
programs threaten to eliminate the par- 
ents from a province that a few years 
ago was deemed their exclusive domain. 
The apathy of parents is a contributing 
factor. The school can never be more 
than an auxiliary agency, performing 
this function of the parent when the par- 
ent neglects or fails to perform it. The 
boarding school takes the place of par- 
ents, as we have noted, and has a more 
definite mission in this field. Teachers 
may discover individuals or groups 
sorely in need of sound sex instruction, 
and ean properly call the matter to the 
attention of parents. When parents 
fail in their duty, the teacher, if prop- 
erly fitted for the task, may essay to 
perform it with the permission of the 
parents. 


MODERN HOME, A WANING 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 


The direction of this delicate work in 
the parish belongs to the pastor. The 
teaching Sister will not proceed except 
under his direction. “Proper instruc- 
tion given to our teaching nuns,” writes 
Dr. Kirsch, “would not only fit them 
for the task but would assist them in 
their personal lives.” The waning of 
the modern home as an educational 
force makes the need for help and in- 
struction from other agencies very 
acute in individual cases. Our parish 
school teacher will always stress the 
moral and religious aspects of sex edu- 
‘ation. There will be no attempt to 
substitute physiology for the Decalogue. 
The religious teacher of high personal 
ideals will proceed very cautiously and 
retain a sense of values which tells her 
at all times that the parents, ceteris 
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paribus, are the first and the most effee- 
tive teachers of the child, especially in 
this delicate field. 

The school at best can do but little in 
the matter; ideally it attempts only to 
supplement the instruction given by the 
parents at home. Catholic parents will 
impart necessary information in a pru- 
dent, cautious, and religious manner. 
The teacher of religion makes clear to 
the child that his body is a holy thing, 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. No teacher 
should impart detailed knowledge of sex 
matters to a group of young people. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


Neither parent nor teacher will give 
sex books to children; these books stress 
knowledge to the neglect of moral ideal- 
ism. The teacher or parent may on oc- 
casion read appropriate chapters to the 
maturer child or permit the child to 
read them in his presence. He can un- 
der these circumstances give a prompt 
answer to questions arising in the mind 
of the child. 

There are several Catholic books and 
pamphlets on sex education that stress 
moral idealism adequately. Outstand- 
ing among these is Parents, Children 
and the Facts of Life by Henry V. Sat- 
tler, C.SS.R., Ph.D. This small volume 
of 228 pages and Index is an excellent 
manual for parents and teachers. It 
was originally published by St. An- 
thony’s Guild in January, 1953. After 
three printings, an Image Books edi- 
tion appeared in 1956. This 65 cent 
edition of a volume that was originally 
priced at three dollars has sold widely. 

The distinguished moral theologian, 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 8.T.D., of 
The Catholic University of America, 
wrote a Foreword in which he says that 
“parents may not entirely consign to 


others the task of providing for the 
moral and religious formation of their 
sons and daughters. Parents who 
follow the plan suggested in this book 
will do more than give their children all 
the knowledge they need at the appro- 
priate time. They will also impart it in 
a calm and natural way that causes no 
emotional shock but rather instills into 
the minds of their boys and girls a spirit 
of respect and reverence for the sexual 
power whereby human beings can co- 
operate with God toward the propaga- 
tion of citizens for the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It is unfortunate, writes Dr. Sattler 
in his first chapter, that the word “sex” 
has become associated so exclusively 
with the act of sexual union. “Actually, 
an individual is a member of his sex in 
every fiber of his being, not only in 
those physical organs by which he dif- 
fers from the other sex. A man is a 
man, and a woman is a woman, in 
thinking, reasoning, feeling, emotions, 
and in bodily characteristics. The true 
meaning of sex is this: the God-given 
character of being male or female.” 

The author further says that for his 
purpose sex education means “the full 
training of boys and girls to enable them 
to meet and solve the problems that 
arise in connection with the instinct of 
procreation.”” When he comes to speak 
in his third chapter of the general norms 
for sex education, he establishes five 
norms: sex education must be gradual, 
should be private, must be repeated, 
must be continued throughout’ the pe- 
riod of growth, and must meet and 
slightly anticipate the needs of the in- 
dividual. 

Our discussion of the five norms of 
Sattler will be presented in a future 
article. 
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Confession of Religious 
Woman Outside Confessional 

Question: Would it ever be lawful 
and valid procedure for a priest as the 
“oeeasional confessor” of Canon 522 to 
hear the confession of a religious woman 
outside the confessional? I have in 
mind a request by a sister to hear her 
confession in the sacristy immediately 
before Mass in circumstances where it 
would be very inconvenient to go to 
the regular place for confessions. If so, 
is it necessary to erect some kind of 
screen resembling a confessional seat 
between priest and penitent? 

PRIEST 

Answer: As is realized, in ordinary 
circumstances special jurisdiction is re- 
quired for the validity of confessions of 
religious women. Notwithstanding this 
provision, Canon 522 states that if a 
religious woman, for peace of con- 
science, approaches a confessor ap- 
proved by the local Ordinary for the 
confessions of women, the confession of 
the religious woman will be valid and 
lawful if made in a church or oratory, 
even a semi-public oratory. 

Practically speaking, the sincere de- 
sire of the religious woman for confes- 
sion will fulfill the condition that the 
confession be made for peace of con- 
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science. It is to be noted that the oc- 
easional confessor, who does not have 
special jurisdiction for confessions of 
religious women, must have faculties 
(which will include confessions of lay- 
women) of the diocese in which the 
confession of the religious woman is 
heard. This condition affects the valid- 
ity of the confession. The condition 
referring to the actual place of the con- 
fession must also be verified for validity 
of the confession. 

Three responses of the Code Com- 
mission have cleared up and extended 
the law of Canon 522 in reference to 
the place of the occasional confession 
of a religious woman. On November 
24, 1920, the Commission responded to 
the effect that the confession of a re- 
ligious woman made according to Canon 
522 is valid and lawful provided it is 
made in a church or oratory, even semi- 
public, or in a place lawfully designated 
for the confessions of women. A later 
response, given December 28, 1927, in- 
dicated clearly that the condition of 
place referred to in the previous re- 
sponse is required not only for the law- 
fulness but also for the validity of the 


confession. Finally, on February 12, 
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1935, the Commission responded that 
the words of the first reply “loco legi- 
time destinato” are to be understood 
not only of a place habitually desig- 
nated, but also of a place designated 
per modum actus or chosen in accord- 
ance with the norm of Canon 910, §1.! 

It is clear from Canon 910, $1, that 
confessions of women are not to be 
heard outside the confessional and that 
the exceptions to the general rule are 
two, namely, sickness or some other true 
necessity. When, because of sickness or 
some other true necessity, the confes- 
sion of a woman is heard outside the 
confessional, safeguards which the Ordi- 
nary of the place may have judged 
opportune are to be used. From this 
‘anon it is seen that the confession of 
a laywoman outside the confessional 
seat, except in case of sickness or some 
other true necessity, would be unlawful 
but not invalid, supposing proper juris- 
diction on the part of the confessor. If 
sickness or true necessity are verified, 
the confession of a laywoman outside 
the confessional will be both valid and 
lawful. Since the canon states by way 
of exception the reasons for hearing the 
confession of a woman outside the con- 
fessional seat, it is quite logical to 
suppose that there is no obligation to 
erect a make-shift confessional, such 
as the back of a chair to serve as a 
screen between confessor and penitent. 
The only restriction placed by the canon 
concerns safeguards ordered by the 
Ordinary of the place. I do not think 
we can find any specific safeguards 
legislated by our Ordinaries. The con- 
fessor should use whatever safeguards 
are demanded by natural decency and 
propriety. Some kind of barrier, such 
as a desk, table or chair, between priest 
and penitent will be in order for this 
reason. 


'Cf. Bousearen, Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, 
p. 295, 296; Vol. II, p. 161. 
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In applying Canon 910, $1, to the 
confession of a religious woman made to 
a priest according to the norm of Canon 
522 and the responses of the Code Com- 
mission, this simple rule can be stated: 
in circumstances in which it would be 
lawful to hear the confession of a lay- 
woman outside the confessional seat, 
the confession of a religious woman in 
the same circumstances will be both 
valid and lawful. 

The particular difficulty presented in 
the question is found in making the 
judgment concerning the true necessity 
of hearing the sister’s confession in the 
sacristy before Mass. I should judge 
that the sister’s desire to make her con- 
fession before Mass indicates a_ suffi- 
ciently real necessity for the confes- 
sion. The precise problem concerns 
the necessity of hearing the confession 
in the sacristy or in some other place 
outside the chapel and confessional seat. 
In most cases I think we should judge 
that there is no such necessity, es- 
pecially if there is a permanent confes- 
sional in the chapel. The priest’s first 
thought on being approached by a sister 
requesting him to hear her confession 
should be that the confessional be used. 
However, I have heard confessions of 
sisters in convents where the only con- 
fessional is a portable one erected in 
the chapel or some other proper place 
on each occasion of the ordinary con- 
fessor’s visit. I am sure it would cause 
untold confusion and embarrassment in 
some instances to obtain the confes- 
sional and erect it for the confession of 
one sister immediately before Mass. 
Even for the priest and penitent to go 
to the permanent confessional in the 
chapel immediately before Mass may 
present difficulties sufficient to estab- 
lish a prudent judgment that the occa- 
sional confession in the circumstances 
may be heard in the sacristy or some 
other suitable place. After all, the law 
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does not define a true or real necessity. 
The term is sufficiently wide that it 
includes all possible cases of true neces- 
sity other than sickness. Certainly a 
true or real necessity is not an extreme 
necessity. The confessor must judge 
the existence of the true necessity in 
the particular circumstances of each 
ease. In a probable doubt concerning 
the existence of a genuine necessity he 
ean rely on Canon 209 which will supply 
jurisdiction in a positive and probable 
doubt of law or fact. 


Conditions for Radical 
Sanation of Mixed Marriage 
Question: Is it necessary in applying 
a sanatio in radice to a mixed marriage 
to have the non-Catholie party make an 
explicit promise that he will allow the 
Catholic baptism and upbringing of 
the children already born or to be born? 
STUDENS 
Answer: In answer I shall comment 
on the requirements for granting a 
sanatio in radice for mixed marriages 
according to the current Quinquennial 
Faculties from the Holy Office possessed 
by the Ordinaries of the United States. 
It can be gathered from Canon 1138 
that a sanatio is actually a convalida- 
tion of a marriage which is invalid not 
from lack of consent, but because of a 
diriment impediment of ecclesiastical 
law or because of lack of the proper 
form prescribed by law. A sanatio must 
suppose the existence of consent natu- 
rally sufficient for a valid matrimonial 
contract, but juridically inefficacious be- 
cause of a diriment impediment or non- 
observance of the form prescribed by 
law. If there is no such naturally suffi- 
cient matrimonial consent, there is no 
basis for a sanation; hence the consent 
once given must continue to exist at 
the moment the sanatio is given. A 
sanation, then, is a convalidation which, 
besides a dispensation from an impedi- 
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ment of ecclesiastical law or the cessa- 
tion of the impediment, carries with it 
a dispensation from the law of renewing 
consent and a retroaction, as far as 
canonical effects are concerned, to the 
moment when the matrimonial consent 
was given. 

The Quinquennial Faculties do not 
empower ordinaries to grant a sanatio in 
radice for all marriages which were 
attempted in violation or are invalid 
because of defect of canonical form. 
The faculty from the Holy Office per- 
tains only to marriages attempted be- 
fore a civil officer or a non-Catholic 
minister, where there was an impedi- 
ment of mixed religion or disparity of 
cult. 

The faculty in question states that its 
use depends on the proviso that matri- 
monial consent continue to exist in 
both parties and that the same cannot 
be legitimately renewed. Two reasons 
are then given in which the impossi- 
bility of renewing consent are verified 
and in the presence of which the faculty 
may be exercised: 1) either because 
the non-Catholic party cannot be in- 
formed of the invalidity of the marriage 
without danger of grave damage or in- 
convenience to the Catholic party, 2) 
or because the non-Catholic party can 
by no means be induced to renew con- 
sent before the Church or to give the 
promises as required by Canon 1061, 
$1. It is seen that the second clause 
really contains two distinct reasons. 

Consequently, I should judge that if 
the non-Catholic party merely refuses 
to renew consent before the Church, but 
is willing to give the promises as re- 
quired in mixed marriages by Canon 
1061, §1, these promises should be ob- 
tained, and in writing if possible. The 
non-Catholic may or may not refuse 
to renew consent before the Church. In 
either case it may be found that he 
‘annot be induced by any means so 
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give the promises as required by Canon 
1061, $1. In the event that the non- 
Catholie party will not give the 
promises, the sanatio will be admittedly 
difficult, because the faculty can be 
used in any event only if the following 
provisions are verified: 1) that moral 
certainty exists that the non-Catholic 
will not impede the baptism and Catho- 
lie education of all children who may 
be born after the sanation; 2) that the 
Catholic party promises explicitly to 
provide to the best of his or her ability 
for the baptism and Catholie education 
of all children thereafter to be born 
and in a proper case for the conversion, 
baptism and Catholie education of chil- 
dren already born; 3) that the parties 
did not, before their attempted mar- 
riage, bind themselves either privately 
or publicly to edueate the children as 
non-Catholies. 

It is seen that these three provisions 
are intended to insure the Catholic 
faith of the offspring and thus to re- 
move the impediment of mixed religion 
or disparity of cult insofar as it is an 
impediment of divine and natural law. 
As in every mixed marriage it is neces- 
sary that the danger to the faith of the 
offspring to be born be removed before 
a dispensation is granted, so, in the 
granting of a sanatio convalidating an 
existing invalid union, moral certainty 
must be had concerning the baptism 
and Catholic upbringing of the children 
who will be born after the convalidation, 
i.e., after the time of the granting of the 
Morever, the Catholic parent 
will have an obligation arising from the 
very fact of parenthood to strive to the 
best of his or her ability for the conver- 
sion, baptism, and Catholie education 
of children already born. 

Indeed, a very great difficulty is en- 
countered in determining that a non- 
Catholie party will not impede the bap- 
tism and Catholie edueation of children 
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to be born if there is unwillingness on 
his part to give the promises required 
by Canon 1060, $1. We would even be 
justified in suspecting his word con- 
cerning future children if he expresses 
willingness in this regard concerning 
future children, but is quite unwilling 
to allow the Catholic education of chil- 
dren already born. On the other hand, 
if his refusal to make a promise springs 
merely from his reluctance to commit 
himself to a definite promise, it may be 
evident from his past conduct that he 
will not interfere and will leave the re- 
ligious education of the children in the 
hands of the Catholic party. Again, 
it would seem that if a Catholic woman 
is of advanced age or otherwise physi- 
cally incapable of bearing more chil- 
dren it would be futile to search for 
future interference with the baptism 
and Catholie education of children who 
will not be born. There will be no 
interference where there will be no more 
children. 

To complete the picture of a sanatio 
in the cases under consideration, the use 
of the faculty of the Holy Office by 
Ordinaries makes the further provi- 
sions: 4) that neither party to the 
sanation be actually insane; 5) that at 
least the Catholic party be aware of 
and ask for the sanation; 6) that there 
is no other diriment impediment for 
which the Ordinary cannot grant a dis- 
pensation or a sanation.? 


Afterthought on Holy Saturday 


Question: Do you have any way of 
knowing whether all dioceses in the U.S. 
have fasting alone on Holy Saturday? 
Or are there some dioceses with fast and 
partial abstinence, or even total absti- 
nence, on that day? According to 
Canon Law Digest, Vol. IV. pp. 335- 
336, the uniform regulations modified 


* Cf. Canon Law Digest, IV, p. 69 for com- 
plete text of Quinquennial Faculties. 
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at the annual meeting of the Bishops of 
the U.S. make Holy Saturday a day of 
fast only? Do you know if all bishops 
have adopted this regulation? Some 
religious calendars still remind one to 
consult diocesan regulations for Holy 
Saturday. 

There are some who insist that Holy 
Saturday is a day of fast alone (with- 
out abstinence) for the universal 
Chureh. They claim that the Decretum 
Generale (no. 10) has been wrongly 
interpreted; that it does not mean to 
imply that Holy Saturday is now by 
general law a day of total abstinence. 

SACERDOS [TEIUNANS 


Answer: I have no way of knowing 
if all dioceses in the United States en- 
join only fasting, and not partial or 
complete abstinence, on Holy Saturday. 
It has been a matter of confusion in 
past years for clergy as well as laity, 
and the only safe norm has been to con- 
sult diocesan regulations. 

The questioner has correctly inter- 
preted the uniform regulations as pub- 
lished in the Canon Law _ Dvigest. 
Bishops who promulgate the formula 
as found there are, in effect, using their 
faculties to dispense from abstinence on 
Holy Saturday, so that Holy Saturday 
is a day of fast only, just as other Satur- 
days in Lent except Ember Saturday. 

According to the general law of the 
Church, Holy Saturday is a day of fast 
and (complete) abstinence, just as 
other Saturdays in Lent. I see no rea- 
son for any other interpretation of the 
Decretum Generale mentioned in the 
question. Indeed, a careful reading of 
Canon 1252 reveals that all Saturdays 
in Lent are days of fast and (complete) 
abstinence, the obligation of the law 
ceasing at noon on Holy Saturday. The 
Decretum clearly extends the Holy 
Saturday fast and abstinence to mid- 
night. 

The general law of the Chureh does 


*Cf. Canon Law Digest, IV p. 54. . 
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not know of partial abstinence, except 
to the extent that on days of fast alone 
those obliged to fast may eat meat only 
at the main meal. Our days of partial 
abstinence are such because bishops 
have granted a partial dispensation 
from abstinence on these days. 


Bows in Mass at Name of Saint 


Question: Is a bow of the head to be 
made in Mass on the feast of St. An- 
drew, Nov. 30, when the name of An- 
drew is mentioned in the Libera Nos? 

If a funeral Mass is offered on Sep- 
tember 29, should the head be bowed 
when the name of Michael is_ pro- 
nounced during the offeratory prayer? 


INCLINATUS 


Answer: A slight bow of the head is 
to be made in the Mass of the day of 
the feast of a saint at whatever part 
of the Mass the name of the saint 
occurs, in the proper or ordinary, be- 
fore or after the consecration (but not 
in the title of the Gospel or Epistle). 
The bow is omitted in votive or re- 
quiem Masses. 

From the above rule we can deduce: 
1) the bow is to be made in the Mass of 
the feast of St. Andrew at the mention 
of Andrew in the Libera Nos; 2) the 
bow is not made at the mention of the 
name of Michael in a funeral Mass cele- 
brated on his feast day. 


‘Cf. J. O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 
pp. 265-266. 
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‘Priestly Meditation on Eight 

Near East Countries” 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE 
East. By Raymond Ettledorf (The 
Maemillan Company, New York, 
1959), pp. 184. 

This attractive little book is a priestly 
meditation on eight Near East coun- 
tries. Its author, though disclaiming 
“official or semiofficial” intent, was 
plainly a personage received with honor 
in the highest ecclesiastical circles. 
This means he had access to accurate 
information sympathetically communi- 
eated. Each chapter opens with “hom- 
iletic and pastoral” reflections on the 
religious or cultural happenings which 
render immortal the scene to be de- 
scribed. And each chapter stresses one 
“arm” of the many-sided Catholic or- 
ganization: in Jordan, the Francis- 
‘ans; in Iran, the diocese; in Lebanon, 
the Jesuits; in Egypt, the Copts. The 
author is serene and sensible in his views 
on our separated brethren. 

The opening chapter is on Jordan. It 
prompts the grieved query: “Where is 
Christ today in the land of His birth and 
life and death?” “Those who have re- 
ceived Christ from Jerusalem have 
failed to bring Him back to it.” “The 
Crusades were not an _ apostolate”: 
they not only failed to rescue the shrines 
of Christ from the Moslems, but hard- 
ened their heart against Christianity 
and estranged the Byzantines as well. 
“Jerusalem is a living sign of our, fail- 
ure. As such it becomes a symbol of 
the whole of Jordan, of the whole of the 
Middle Kast, from whieh Christ has 
been to a large extent exiled.” 
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There is a great deal of truth in all 
this. It is based on the statistic that 
Jordan is 87 per cent Moslem and 97 
per cent non-Catholic. But this very 
statistic should render more astounding 
to the visitor the immense influence of 
Christ and of the Church in Jordan. 
Catholic and Christian Arab leaders 
take a dominant place in the civie life 
of the major communities; Moslem 
leaders respect the Catholic clergy as 
important factors to be reckoned with. 
The main economic resource of the na- 
tion is the worldwide attraction of its 
Christian holy places. Msgr. Etteldorf 
does detail, in fact, the educational ac- 
tivities of the Franciscans with an em- 
phasis proportioned to their greatness, 
and of the Foucauld Sisters with an 
emphasis proportioned to their willed 
smallness. He dwells also on the influ- 
ence of the Arab Sisters of the Rosary, 
and of the “Greek” Catholics, whom he 
calls Melkites, rightly disapproving the 
tag “Greek” as misleading; he does not 
note that in Arabie the word “katlik” 
simpliciter means Melkite, whereas we 
of Roman rite are called “the Latins.” 
There are 34,700 Latins, 10,200 Mel- 
kites, 60,000 Orthodox, 7,600 Protes- 
tants in Jordan. 

“The Mystery of Israel” is a subtitle 
given to a brief meditation on the Jew- 
ish-held places of Christ’s life: not, as 
is currently popular, to the problem of 
whether Divine Providence wills the re- 
union of the Jewish people, now or ever, 
in their former homeland. Another 
subtitle focuses the “phenomenon” of 
the New Israel: achievements of Zion- 
isin and its economic dilemmas. There 
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were 1'/s (now 2) million Jews in Is- 
rael, and only 154,000 Moslems, 16,000 
Druze, 13,000 Orthodox, 17,500 Mel- 
kites, 8,197 Latins, 2,400 other Catho- 
lies, 1,537 Protestants. His judgment 
on the Catholic apostolate in Israel is 
eminently sound: 

“A basie element of the apostolate 
[is] the mere presence of the Church. 
It is a grave error on the part of Catho- 
lies to ignore a given group of people 
because they profess to be against the 
idea of conversion. The mere 
presence of the Church . . . is most ef- 
fective in obviating false prejudices. 

The most harmful impression un- 
der which the Jews labor is that the 
Catholie Church despises the Jews. . 
Only a handful of Jews in Jerusalem 
were instrumental in bringing about the 
crucifixion. They did not represent the 
whole Jewish people. . . . Our relation 
to the Jews is rather one of spiritual 
affinity than of hostility, as Pius XI so 
succinctly pointed out.” 

In Egypt, the author confesses, he 
was not particularly impressed by the 
Pyramids. As a matter of fact, Msgr. 
Etteldorf exhibits everywhere a notable 
(an, in a certain sense, edifying) indif- 
ference to tourist-attractions. (Like 
the reviewer, he is from Iowa, where we 
are used to other kinds of bigness.) 
Egypt means to Msgr. Etteldorf pri- 
marily St. Anthony and the origins of 
monasticism (Sinai is not mentioned) ; 
secondarily, the land of the poor fella 
whose life he courageously shared un- 
der the guidance of “their champion,” 
Jesuit Henry Ayrout; thirdly, the Copts 
(=Egyptian Christians) in their rites, 
history, and traditions. 

Of the 23 million Egyptians, there 
are 3'/. million dissident Copts’ and 
only 100,000 Catholics, but including a 
native sisterhood. There are another 
hundred thousand Catholics of other 
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rites (Latins 50,000), and 100,000 other 
dissidents, plus (before Suez) another 
hundred thousand Protestants. In face 
of Colonel Nasser’s Islamic pan-Arab 
leadership, Msgr. Etteldorf adopts an 
unflinchingly objective view: “It is 
true and can be proved that Catholics 
make the best citizens of their country. 
Patriotism is a Christian virtue. 
Diplomatic relations with the Holy See 
are being continued by the United Arab 
Republic.” In Syria the chief theme is 
Communist influence. 

Regarding Lebanon, the author sev- 
eral times repeats that the population 
is over 50 per cent Catholic and pas- 
sionately opposed to union with Moslem 
Syria. We occidentals and, above all, 
we Catholics devoutly hope that this is 
true. The fact is, however, that no one 
in Lebanon will permit an up-to-date 
religious census for fear that the deli- 
cate balance might be overturned. But 
tu the naked eye the Moslems prolifer- 
ate more patriotically than the French- 
educated Catholics. 

In Lebanon, also, stress is laid on the 
legitimacy of diversity of rite within the 
Catholic fold. Certain inconveniences 
are only casually implied as being cur- 
rently provided for, e.g., by the [Inter-] 
Episcopal Schools Commission. There 
is no use being gloomy, of course. But 
multiplicity of rites within very- small 
areas wastes torrents of Catholic loyal- 
ties, energies, and moneys in maintain- 
ing multiple administrations. Rite 
means really, as the author points out, 
the language and manner of worship. 
Who is to give in? The local rites, who 
have population and tradition on their 
side, or the Latins, whose foreign capi- 
tal and personnel makes education pos- 
sible, or neither? “The exclusiveness 
and the rivalries that are characteristic 
of nationalistic prejudice are linked 
with religious rites. The unfortunate 
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fact is, however, that these characteris- 
tics sometimes parade in the name of re- 
ligion.” Amen, amen. 

After Iran and Iraq comes Turkey. 
Here Msgr. Etteldorf feels that Atatiirk 
is guilty for the current grave disabili- 
ties under which the Catholic Chureh 
labors, “crippled almost to the point of 
extinction.” Atatiirk was undoubtedly 
a great forward-looking organizer who 
admired Western ways and had no 
great sympathy for religion of any kind. 
In forbidding religious garb and other 
privileges, he struck a blow at 99 Mos- 
lem hodjas for every one Christian 
priest. And yet today the Islamic re- 
ligion appears stronger in Turkey than 
in the surrounding Arab countries. 
Catholic “proselytizing” is virtually 
forbidden. But it would seem so rea- 
sonable. “Giving the Catholic Church 
in Turkey a free hand to construct and 
to conduct schools would help to solve 
its problem of educational inadequa- 
cies.” 

But the weaknesses of Turkey, even 
vis-a-vis the Catholic Church, are the 
weaknesses of a free and independent 
nation. Turkey, after it ceased to be 
the proud Ottoman world power, never 
enjoyed the blessings of a British or 
French protectorate such as did so 
much to establish throughout the Mid- 
dle East those conditions of education 
and culture which to us occidentals seem 
admirable. Even as Catholics we must 
recognize how fondly we value such slo- 
gans as “Made in the U.S.A.—See 
America first!—Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute—My country, 
right or wrong.” Turkey may not have 
done all we would like to better itself, 
but it did it for itself. Foreign schools 
are regarded as symbols of foreign in- 
fluence; and in the neighboring “pro- 
tected” countries can we honestly say 
that they have not been such? The day 
the Turk sees in Arab countries Catho- 
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lic schools which are 100 per cent in the 
language and culture of Arab Catholics 
and not even one per cent in the interest 
of a foreign political system, he might 
lose his diffidence. But that day is not 
likely soon to come, because in most 
Middle-East countries Catholic educa- 
tion is valued and assisted both by the 
local populations and by occidental 
donors precisely because of the foreign 
culture it incidentally imparts. This 
constitutes a genuine dilemma for us, 
and in a sense we can be grateful to 
Turkish intransigence for forcing us to 
look this dilemma in the face. 

The book concludes with a fair eval- 
uation of what the Middle East is be- 
ing offered by Communism, Protestant- 
ism, and the Holy See. 


Rosert Nortu, S.J. 
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This volume, the fourth in the series 
of “Liturgical Studies,” is a collective 
work. Josef Kellner, 8.J., Johannes 
Seffer, S.J., and Paul Brunner, 8.J., have 
made appreciable contributions. Of the 
24 chapters and 3 appendices Fr. Ho- 
finger wrote thirteen chapters and two 
appendices; Kellner eight chapters and 
one appendix; Seffer wrote two, and 
Brunner one chapter. These authors 
belong to the Institute of Mission Apol- 
ogetics, Manila, Philippines. (Fr. Kell- 
ner died on September 27, 1958, in 
Manila.) 

Many, if not all, of the topics dis- 
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BOOK REVIEWS = — 
“Well-written, instructive, and persua- 
cussed in the present volume have been sive".—Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
published previously in reviews, espe- 
cially in Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, Lumen Vitae, Mission 
Bulletin and Clergy Monthly. During 
the last years these reviews carried over 
30 articles written by the above-men- 
tioned authors. Quite a few of these 
articles are identical not only in 
thought, but also in the very wording. 
Fr. Hofinger’s “Liturgical Art in the 
ge gen gia a CHRISTIANITY 
tm 0d), - , corresponds 
literally to Chapter XVI of the present AND AMERICAN 
FREEMASONRY 


volume. The same verbal identity ex- 
; magi: 2 : | By William J. Whalen 
ists between Brunner’s “The Psalms in 
This fair and complete survey of Free- 


the Missions” in Lumen Vitae XI | masonry proves objectively—and devas- 


(1956), 459-478 and Chapter IX. And | tatingly—why it is discouraged by many 
| religious faiths and forbidden to Catholics 
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We may, therefore, approach Wor- 
ship: the Life of the Missions with the 
conviction that this volume was not 





composed in the flare of a moment, but ENDS 
rather that its subject has occupied and TOP ‘piviD 
preoccupied its authors for many years. 

The title-page tells us that the book 

has been translated by Mary Perkins S/o 
Ryan; and she deserves to be compli- 


mented on her translation. It is not 
stated, however, in what language and 
under what title the original work ap- 
peared. To all appearances Worship: 
the Life of the Missions is the transla- 
tion of Hofinger’s Liturgische Erneuer- 
ung in der Weltmission, published by 
Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck, in 1957. 
The main thesis which the authors 
intend to prove is that properly con- 
ducted worship not only honors God, 
but in missionary fashion draws more 
of God’s children into the fold to honor 
Him in worship. Part One gives us an 
“Estimate of-the Situation.” After a 
first chapter on the early worship in the , 
light of missionary history, Fr. Lofin- 
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ger points out the “missionary value 
of the liturgy” as well as “the urgent 
need for liturgical revival.” In Part 
Two the authors take up different 
themes coneerning “The Worship of 
the New Covenant.” It is true that 
liturgy well performed may strengthen 
the Christian life. It is also about time 
that the Bible may cease to be a closed 
book. Dialogue mass, catechetical in- 
struction about the Mass, the impor- 
tance of Psalms in worship, and the 
catechetical value of the celebration of 
feast days deserve to be stressed. Part 
Three treats of communal worship in 
the absence of a priest. Part Four dis- 
cusses music and art in Christian wor- 
ship. It is rightly stated that native 
musie¢ as well as native art must receive 
a prominent place in the Church of 
mission countries. In the next part, 
on “The Administration of the Sacra- 
ments,” much is said in favor of greater 
use of vernacular languages and local 
customs. Part Six, finally, mentions 
some factors which might lead to the 
liturgical renewal in the missions; in 
this context “permanent deacons,” 
“liturgical centers” and “liturgical for- 
mation of clergy and faithful” are dis- 
cussed. The appendices, at last, ex- 
plain some missionary requests formu- 
lated at the Assisi Congress and give 
some outlines of “Sermon cycles for 
missionary use.” 

The book has its value and its timely 
message. But it overemphasizes at 
times the importance of liturgy and 
creates the impression that a revival of 
liturgy, especially if accompanied by 
the many suggested and postulated “im- 
provements,” will cure all evils. In the 
chapter which Fr. Hofinger entitles 
“Should we work towards permanent 
deacons in the missions,” the author dis- 


cusses the reasons for and against. 
Answering those who might argue 


“But 


against such deacons he writes: 
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let us avoid making generalizations and 
not state that this would be the effect 
everywhere in the missions” (p. 257). 
These very same words might be turned 
against the authors of the present work. 
Not all the statements which seem too 
sweeping and too generalizing can be 
listed here. Thus Fr. Hofinger writes: 
“The missionary Church of the first 
centuries has irrefutably proved that it 
is possible to give basic instruction by 
means of divine worship alone” (p. 12). 
Fr. John Miller, C.S.C., reviewing the 
German edition of this work (ef. 
Theological Studies XIX , 1958, 633- 
635), pointed out that these words con- 
tain no slight exaggeration, for “both 
Cyprian and Hippolytus speak of spe- 
cial classes and teachers for the neo- 
phytes and other historical in- 
stances could be brought forth.”” Again, 
when writing on “The basie missionary 
values of the Liturgy,” the author goes 
so far as to say, “The final and deci- 
sive reason for the superiority of teach- 
ing by means of worship over any other 
form of Christian preaching consists in 
the fact that the liturgy gives what it 
teaches” (p. 23). This statement seems 
to imply that liturgy gives grace ex 
opere operato. But Fr. Hofinger by no 
means limits liturgy to the realm of the 
Sacraments: describing the communal 
worship in the absence of a priest, he 
declares that “here we have a veritable 
liturgical service” (p. 132). In another 
context Fr. Hofinger states that “Orien- 
tals especially judge from what they 
see, not from what they are taught 
theoretically” (p. 49). In similar words 
Fr. Kellner assures us that “the Mon- 
gols, the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
peoples of Oceania, the Malays, the 
Hindus, the Negroes, the Indians, ete., 
feel that the very essence of their be- 
(p. 161). 
He goes on to say that “knowledge 


. 


ing is bound up with music” 
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alone is of little avail; through sacred 
music, the universe of the faith moves 
us, animates us, marks itself on our 
memory, arouses a holy enthusiasm, 
disposes to sacrifice” (p. 162). Many 
of the Orientals who will read these 
lines will raise their voice in protest 
and tell us that they are not quite so 
different from the Westerners. But 
apart from these and other “generaliza- 
tions” and exaggerations, the book re- 
mains a valuable contribution to mis- 
slology. 

Finetis Buck, S.J. 


Wikenhauser Translated 
New TEsTaMENT INTRODUCTION. By 

Alfred Wikenhauser (Herder and 

Herder Inc., New York, 1958), xix + 

580 pp. $7.80. 

The author of New Testament Intro- 
duction, Dr. Alfred Wikenhauser, has 
been for many years Professor of New 
Testament at the University of Frei- 
burg, Germany. This work has grown 
from the author’s lectures and repre- 
sents the fruit of 30 years of teaching. 
This English version is based upon tlie 
second (revised and enlarged) German 
edition which appeared in 1956; the ex- 
cellent bibliographical introductions to 
the various chapters, however, have 
been brought up to the spring of 1957 
by Prof. Wikenhauser himself. Joseph 
Cunningham’s translation is nicely 
readable; the proofreading is com- 
mendable. However, the footnote on 
page 19 ends unfinished; Tatian receives 
the strange epithet “the Assyrian” (p. 
29); and of Hippolytus we are told that 
he was “an exceptionally profilic 
writer” (p. 40). 

The present work covers all the major 
questions of Introduction, and special 
attention has been paid to the present- 


day state of the problems. Thus, with 


regard to the authority of the decisions 
of the Biblical Commission, Wiken- 
hauser refers to the second edition of 
the Enchiridium Biblicum and to sub- 
sequent articles by A. Miller and Klein- 
hans. In the light of these publications 
he concludes that the decrees of the 
Biblical Commission must be strictly 
distinguished between those which are 
connected with the truth of faith and 
moral and those which are not. In the 
former case the decrees retain their 
binding force. Questions of the authen- 
ticity (genuineness) of New Testament 
writings and dating, continues the au- 
thor, belong to the latter group, and 
scholars are, therefore, quite free to pur- 
sue their investigations and to draw 
their own conclusions, with due respect 
for the magisterium of the Church. 

As for the authenticity and dating of 
the various books, the author does not 
proceed presumptively; he has taken 
‘are to defend the solutions which he 
puts forward, while giving adequate no- 
tice to other views and the arguments 
which support them. He examines and 
weighs closely L. Vaganay’s proposed 
solution of the synoptic question to 
reach the conclusion that Vaganay’s 
“hypothése de travail” shows the acu- 
men of its author, but does not give a 
convincing solution of the synoptic 
problem. 

His chapter on Form Criticism is an 
adequate and open-minded treatment of 
the subject. He clearly points out the 
strong and weak points of the Form 
Criticism’s approach to the New Testa- 
ment. And in his discussion of the ori- 
gin of Johannine thought, he not only 
speaks of the earlier attempts to treat 
Johannine theology as a derivative 
from Greek thought or from Eastern 
Gnosis, but he also pays sufficient at- 
tention to the manuscripts of the Sect 
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of Qumran and their possible relations 
to John’s writings. 


Frequently, however, it happens that 
only a greater or less degree of prob- 
ability can be attained, for the books 
themselves often give no clear informa- 
tion about their composition, and re- 
liable ancient testimony is often want- 
ing. In such eases the author has 
taken care to enumerate the reasons for 
and against, so that the reader may 
have a faithful picture of the state of 
scholarship on the particular point. 


With regard to the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, for instance, the 
author can declare only that it is the 
work of a theologian deeply versed in 
Scripture who had received an Alexan- 
drian education, a Jewish Christian who 
had been influenced by philosophical 
writings. Similarly in the case of St. 
Peter’s epistles. For his First Epistle 
Peter used Silvanus as helper. Peter 
probably gave him the outline of the 
content and left him free to work out 
the wording; then, when the work was 
finished, Peter added a conclusion in his 
own hand. As for the Second Epistle, 
Wikenhauser writes, the objections to 
authenticity are certainly serious, but 
the majority of modern Catholic exe- 
getes do not think that they justify 
considering the Epistle to be pseudony- 
mous. In particular, the differences be- 
tween 1 and 2 Peter can be explained 
satisfactorily by Jerome’s theory that 
the Apostle used two different secre- 
taries. Concerning the authorship of 
the Apocalypse, Wikenhauser admits 
that there are strong divergences in 
language and matter between the Apoc- 
alypse and the other Johannine writ- 
ings. He favors the traditional view 
when he writes that “in spite of belong- 
ing to quite distinct literary categories, 
the two groups show remarkable agree- 
ments, and so almost all Catholie 
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exegetes feel bound to uphold the au- 
thorship of John the Apostle.” He 
adds, nevertheless, that some Catholic 
exegetes, such as Boismard, emphasize 
that the authorship of the Apocalypse 
is not a matter of faith. 

These few examples serve to show 
what great care the author takes to 
keep his readers well informed about all 
important studies in the New Testa- 
ment field. Wikenhauser’s valuable 
work will doubtlessly be an indispen- 
sable instrument for every teacher of 
the introduction to the New Testament. 

Fipetis Buck, S.J. 


Communist Hungary 


Tuis Is Communist Huneary. Edited 
by Robert Delaney. With an Intro- 
duction by John MacCormae (Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1958), 
pp. xxvill + 260. $4.50. 

Nowadays there are many books dis- 
cussing the situation in countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, first-person ac- 
counts, systematic analyses concerned 
with a particular satellite country, or 
comparative studies on all the satel- 
lites. If not by its contents, definitely 
by its disposition, the book, This Is 
Communist Hungary, holds a special 
position in its category. Robert De- 
laney, editor of the book, gathered the 
accounts of eight Hungarian experts 
and eyewitnesses of the anti-Commu- 
nist revolution of 1956 in Hungary. 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions, each containing two accounts. 
The first section, “The Soul,” has an 
account of family life in Hungary writ- 
ten by Dr. Ilona Nyilas Marton, a 
former Associated Press journalist in 
Budapest. Jozsef Magyar, a lay theo- 
logian, analyzes the religious situation 
under the heading, “The Cross of Re- 
ligion.”” The second section of the book 


is concerned with the effects of Com- 
munist mass media upon the mind. The 
first account was written by Paul 
Landy, a former socialist journalist in 
Budapest. Peter Budai, a musicologist, 
writes about “Music and Communism.” 
The third section, ‘““The Body,” is con- 
cerned with Communist education. 
Ilona Paul, a former teacher, writes 
about the education in Hungarian 
schools. Pal Tabor, former Commu- 
nist youth organizer, discusses the in- 
doctrination of the youth through extra- 
curricular activities in Communist 
youth organizations. The final section 
treats of Communist polities and eco- 
nomics under the title “The Machine.” 
Dr. Jozsef Koevago, a post-war mayor 
of Budapest, discusses the establish- 
ment and operation of a Communist 
state; Dr. Bela Balassa, former profes- 
sor at the University of Budapest, an- 
alyzes the Hungarian economy in the 
Communist era. 

A comprehensive introduction to the 
book was written by the late John 
MacCormac, Vienna correspondent of 
the New York Times, who had close 
contact with Hungarian revolution- 
aries. Robert Delaney, the editor, gives 
a short foreword to the book and to 
each section, as well as a concise résumé 
at the end of the book. 

Writing on so epical an event as the 
anti-Communist revolution, the Hun- 
garian authors might have been tempted 
into one-sided idealizations and gen- 
eralizations. To their credit, the writers 
in general coped with this obvious dan- 
ger. They simply and objectively in- 
form about the conditions which led to 
the uprising, give sober, first-hand ac- 
counts of the revolution as well as an 
evaluation of the post-revolutionary 
situation in Hungary. The parts writ- 
ten by such experienced journalists as 
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Dr. Ilona N. Marton and Paul Landy, 
as well as the chapters written by Dr. 
J. Koevago and Dr. Balassa, are par- 
ticularly well presented and pleasantly 
readable. Even scholars with a dis- 
criminating approach to the problems 
involved in the book can get solid and 
reliable information from this seriously 
written and competently edited mate- 
rial. 

Tu. J. Zusex, O.F.M. 


Crucifixion Reflections 


A PorT BEFORE THE Cross. By Paul 
Claudel. Translated by Wallace 
Fowlie (Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1958), 269 pp. $6.50. 

The first favorable thing to be said 
about this book is that it is well named; 
the title clearly implies the content— 
poetic reflections on what the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ meant to the sensitive 
nature of one of France’s notable liter- 
ary men of this century. 

The work was composed as a kind of 
spiritual journal over the five-year 
period of April, 1933, to April, 1938. 
Claudel describes the work as “not an 
original exposition, but a diligent classi- 
fication of texts.” This reviewer will 
readily agree to the diligence with 
which the author used numberless 
texts from both the Old and New 
Testaments; but there is a_ serious 
reservation that the book can be called 
a classification. Classification implies 
order; but the utterly subjective and 
forced interpretation of many Scrip- 
tural passages can only be justified by 
the reader constantly reminding him- 
self that this is a poet writing, not an 
exegete or a theologian. 

To attack this book for its deficien- 
cies of exegesis and theology would not 
be fair. The work must be judged as 
lyrical poetic prose. The deficiencies 
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of exegesis and theology, however, must 
be sharply noted as a warning to any 
readers who might be inclined to use 
the work as spiritual reading, with the 
subconscious conviction that whatever 
the book contains reflects Catholic doc- 
trine or scriptural interpretation. Here 
must be noted the lack of an Imprima- 
tur on this book, despite the clear re- 
quirements of Canons 1385 and 1392. 

A Scripture scholar—a priest to whom 
this reviewer gave the book for com- 
ment on Claudel’s use of Seripture— 
made this observation: “Both his his- 
tory and his exegesis leave much to be 
desired.” Claudel has a long note (No. 
10 of Part One, p. 14) ridiculing the 
practice of reclining at table; but the 
plain fact is that the Greco-Roman- 
Jewish civilization of which Christ was 
a member did recline at table, no 
matter how impractical the custom may 
seem to us. 

Part One, “A Poet Before the Cross,” 
from which the whole work takes its 
title, has some inspiring passages: e.g., 
the three-fold interpretation of the 
meaning and significance of calyx, 
chalice; the dramatic treatment and 
discussion of the last days of Christ, 
from the raising of Lazarus until the 
crucifixion with Our Lord portrayed 
not as the persecuted, but as the at- 
tacker, smashing the brittle, rational- 
istic, pedantic society that the Saducees 
and Pharisees had so carefully built; 
the poignant passages which follow this 
topic sentence: “The remarkable thing 
in the story of the Passion is that no 
one wants Jesus Christ.”; the considera- 
tions and affections brought to mind by 
the picture Claudel paints of Christ 
‘raised “on the stocks” above the en- 
tire earth. 

Part Two (“The Seven Last Words,” 
“The Supreme Cry,” “The Descent 
from the Cross” and “The Harrowing 
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of Hell,”’) is filled with wonderfully 
emotional reactions as we consider, 
with Claudel, Our Lord on the cross, 
lifted up as Intermediary before the 
face of a God being appeased for the 
innumerable sins of men. 

Part Three is made up of a series of 
prayers written by the author which 
reflect the universality of his apostolic 
spirit: for Jews, Moslems, pagans, 
Protestants, unbelievers, his family 
and himself. Merely reading the titles, 
one is strongly reminded of the prayers 
of the Good Friday liturgy. 

In sum, this is a book to be read 
with alertness to be able to savor the 
sweetness of many truly ecstatic pas- 
sages, but, at the same time, to have 
reason on guard to avoid being swept 
into swallowing any of Claudel’s in- 
digestible matter (intolerance, weak 
history and inadmissible exegesis). In 
the opinion of this reviewer, this book 
should not be recommended to women 
religious or the laity. 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF St. THERESE OF 

Listreux. Translated by Ronald 

Knox (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 

York, 1958), pp. 320. $4.50. 

What is plainly stamped with all the 
evidences of becoming a great religious 
classic has just been published by 
Kenedy of New York: Msgr. Ronald 
Knox’s translation of the autobio- 
graphical writings of the Little Flower 
of Jesus. The work appeared post- 
humously. 

Undeniably, for the first time since 
St. Thérése, at the command of her re- 
ligious superior, set down in her own 
writing her loveliest thoughts, these 
same thoughts have been rescued from 
oblivion and given to the Catholie world 


—the last will and testament of the one 
and only “Ronnie” Knox. 

It will be recalled that just prior to 
his death the witty Monsignor en- 
tranced a scholarly and distinguished 
literary audience at Oxford when he 
delivered to them the coveted Romanes 
Lecture. Gravely and gayly he dis- 
coursed, with death straining at the 
leash to seize him, upon the trials and 
difficulties which strew the path of the 
translator. He then retired from the 
stage to put his thesis into practice. 
He went directly to his study to com- 
plete this magnificent translation of two 
manuscripts and one letter written by 
France’s “Saint of the Little Way.” 

Those who are able to collate the orig- 
inal manuscripts of St. Thérése and 
the polished translation of Msgr. Knox 
will readily appreciate the burden of 
his remarks in the Romanes Lecture. 
The Saint’s style will appear too often 
stilted and “school-missy”; that of the 
Monsignor so delightful that it is a 
pleasure to read aloud many of the 
passages. But it is St. Thérése who 
comes to us—seldom, if ever, Msgr. 
Knox. This we owe to his mastery of 
the English language coupled with his 
extensive grasp of the French idiom, 
even, it will be remarked by those who 
compare the contexts, of the colloquial 
idiom. 

Make no mistake about the impor- 
tance of the Autobiography of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. It is described on 
its title page as the only “complete and 
authorized text of ‘L’Histoire d’une 
Ame.’ ” Pau. R. Rust, O.M.I. 





A Faruer Faser Heritace. Edited by 
Sister Mary Mercedes, 8.N.D. de 
Namur (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1958), pp. vii + 368. $4.75. 


* Somewhat in the literary format of A 
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Newman Treasury, this excellently 
printed and admirably bound book is a 
lively witness to the discerning taste of 
Sister Mary Mercedes, the editor, who 
has made available a veritable treasury 
of the more entrancing thoughts which 
Father Faber committed to paper and 
heralded from the pulpit. This dis- 
tinguished contemporary of the inimi- 
table Newman has been dead a good 
many years, but his fruitful mind lives 
on and on in his homiletic jewels, like 
Cardinal Newman’s. All one is asked 
to do is to open the book at random and 
find at once the wondrous ideas of this 
great Victorian convert from Anglican- 
ism. “The Redeemer and the Re- 
deemed,” “Intercession,” “Our Media- 
tors,” “Nature and Grace,” “Struggles 
and Victories,” “Eternity,” “Devo- 
tions,” are the captivating titles the edi- 
tor gives to her chapters. 

“The Seventh Dolor” suffices to ex- 
emplify the completely satisfying char- 
acter of each literary and homiletic gem 
in the entire book. It begins on page 
335 and ends with a single turn of the 
page: 


We learn from this last sorrow that 
there is no darkness like the dark- 
ness of the world without Jesus, such 
as Mary’s world was on that fearful 
night. It is darker than the dark- 
ness of Calvary, for that is a darkness 
that cheers. Jesus is there. But the 
darkness of the absence of Jesus is a 
participation in the most grievous 
pain of hell. We should unite our- 
selves to the dispositions in which 
Mary endured her seventh dolor, and 
this will bring us into closer union 
with God. The great secret of holi- 
ness is never to have our hearts in our 
own breasts, but living and beating 
in the Heart of Jesus; and this can 
rarely be accomplished except 
through the operation of sanctified 
sorrow. 


Sister Mary Mercedes is to be ,con- 
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gratulated and is to be thanked for ex- 
cerpting from the voluminous homiletic 
writings of Frederick William Faber 
the selections which make this book a 
parish priest’s delight. 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


SAMARIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE KING- 
DOM OF IsrAEL. By André Parrot. 
Studies in Biblical Archeology, No. 7. 
Translated by 8. H. Hooke (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1958) 
144 pp. $2.75. 


BABYLON AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
André Parrot. Studies in Biblical 
Archeology, No. 8. Translated by 
B. E. Hooke (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1958) 166 pp. $2.75. 


These two pocket-sized books, num- 
bers 7 and 8 of a “Series in Biblical 
Archeology,’ can be put to good use 
by religion or Seripture teachers and by 
Bible study clubs. Curator-in-chief of 
the French National Museums, Parrot 
writes with experience and recognized 
authority in the field of archeology. 
He has the knack of disentangling the 
details of his subject both from the 
technical jargon of the specialists and 
from the mysterious haze that settles 
over sites destroyed and abandoned 
many centuries ago. His purpose is not 
to muster the findings of archeology 
to the defense of the Bible. For this 
reason he improves upon the method- 
ology of W. Keller, The Bible as His- 
tory. Parrot never leaves the impres- 
sion that he will grasp at anything to 
uphold the historicity of Scripture. He 
sets out to reconstruct the ancient towns 
of Babylon and Samaria and to describe 
their mode of life from what the 
archeologists’ spade has unearthed. 
From this position he explains the 
thought patterns of Old Testament 
people and the sequence of biblical 
events. 
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At times Parrot involves himself in 
biblical exegesis, although exegesis is 
not his main purpose. His opinions 
on the Tower of Babel, on the migra- 
tion of Abraham and on the prophet 
Daniel—to take just a few examples— 
are very similar to those expressed in 
the monumental Catholic work, Bible 
de Jerusalem. Though a Protestant, 
Parrot is very well acquainted with 
Catholic scriptural studies. He fre- 
quently acknowledges his dependence 
upon the historical and archeological 
investigations of the Dominican Fathers 
Abel, Vincent and de Vaux. Only once 
would a Catholic differ with Parrot’s 
manner of expression. In Babylon and 
the Old Testament, p. 89, he seems to 
presume the possibility of error in the 
Bible. 

Samaria, the Capital of the Kingdom 
of Israel provides background reading 
for the historical Books of Kings and 
Machabees and for the prophecies of 
Amos and Osee. By sketching the his- 
tory of the Samaritans the book pre- 
pares for a clearer understanding of 
Our Lord’s and the Apostles’ missionary 
activities among these people. Baby- 
lon and the Old Testament casts a beam 
of historical light upon such books as 
3-4 Kings, Jeremias, Daniel, 1-2 
Esdras, and, most of all, Ezechiel. 

These “Studies in Biblical Arche- 
ology,” then, are very handy books, 
helping priests and teachers to keep up 
with the ever-expanding field of Semitic 
studies and to apply this knowledge to 
a clearer understanding of the Bible. 

CARROLL STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 





THE Mystery OF LOVE FOR THE SINGLE. 
By Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 
1958), pp. 185. $3.75. 


While writings on the married and 
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religious states fill our bookshelves, all 
too few books set out to guide our many 
single men and women. This reviewer 
recalls only two books of guidance for 
single women and none for single men 
among publications of the last twenty 
years. Naturally, then, a priest wel- 
comes a book of this nature. Father 
Unger, a priest of experience and com- 
petence, possesses a wide acquaintance 
with the thought of the late Pius XII 
on the single state. The chapter titles 
are well chosen. The book is attrac- 
tively designed. 

In the Preface the author states his 
hopes to guide both men and women 
who are single. As the development 
unfolds, however, it becomes steadily 
clearer that women are to be his chief 
readers. 

The most useful parts of this book 
are Chapter Three in which Father 
Unger discusses the vocation of the 
single state and points out the highest 
motives for leading this state; Chapter 
Seven, in which he suggests various 
careers for single people, offers norms 
for selecting the one best suited for each 
individual out of that career; and 
Chapter XV in which he gives guiding 
principles for friendships with those of 
the opposite sex. 

This reviewer found three shorteom- 
ings: first, the author spends a dispro- 
portionate time on the theoretical and 
historical aspects of chastity; secondly, 
the language occasionally smacks of 
the De Sexto lectures in the moral the- 
ology classroom (for instance, on pages 
140 and 141); and, lastly, certain parts 
of the book seemed designed not so 
much to guide single persons as to prove 
the inherent goodness of the single state 
to those who are not single. A good 
summary at the end would have en- 
hanced the value of the book. 

In spite of these shortcomings, ,the 
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book has much to offer both in itself 
and as augur of a succession of publica- 
tions exploring the various aspects of 
the single state. 

WituiaM B. Fauerty, 8.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Every Catholic college library and 
certainly all our seminary libraries 
would be well advised to purchase (pa- 
per-bound, $2.00) Natural Luw and 
Positive Law. Priests who want an 
easy review of this important part of 
their training can do no better than se- 
cure a copy of Fr. Raymond F. Begin’s 
dissertation, which word, in this case, 
is not frightening. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 





Mystics and Martyrs might just as 
well have been selected by Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes as the title for her 
new book, The Land of Stones and 
Saints (Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1957; $4.95). Nicely portioned 
off among the 357 pages, replete with 
two end-paper maps and some very 
artistic line-cut illustrations, are a 
number of little known details in the 
lives of three famed mystics, Teresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross, Maria Vela, 
“the strong woman of Santa Ana.” 
Mrs. Keyes’ martyrs, Spanish in origin, 
suffered crucifixion-spearing at Naga- 
saki, 1597. 

The Land of Stones and Saints (its 
title suggested by an ancient Spanish 
legend, lovely in its every detail), like 
St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Saviour, 
firmly establishes Mrs. Keyes as a 
genuinely and dedicated Catholic artist. 
This new book is very much worth its 
price. 


Our Lady in Catholic Life. By 
Lawrence G. Lovasik, $8.V.D. This 
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Alive in Christ 


Meditations for Young People 


By Ralph Campbell, S.J. Meditations for 
young people, based on the liturgy of 
the Church and the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. The material is presented in 
brief, self-contained paragraphs, and writ- 
ten in a simple, colorful and direct style. 


Shortly $3.75 


The Twenty Ecumenical 
Councils of the Catholic 
Church 


By Clement Raab, O.F.M. A clear and 
detailed history of the twenty past church 
councils. In an easy style, the author 
gives us the important aims, deliberations, 
and decisions of each of the councils, from 
Nicaea to the Vetican. $3. 
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By John A. Hardon, S.J. A _ masterful 
analysis of the rich and deep theology 
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of St. Ignatius. Shortly $3.75 
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The Trial of Jesus 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by Isa- 
bel and Florence McHugh. “This is a 
meticulous work of exegesis which meas- 
ures the juridical character of the trial of 
Jesus. Everything is worked out with 
brilliance as well as objectivity. It is the 
best and most complete of the studies of the 
trial of Jesus.’’—Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. $4.75 
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book is a pleasing blend of doctrine and 
devotion. Divided into two major ‘sec- 
tions, it treats the feasts of the Blessed 
Mother according to the months and 
the titles by which she is invoked in the 
Litany of Loreto. It gives historical 
backgrounds for Marian devotions. 
Useful for meditation and sermons on 
Mary. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 409 
pp., $5.95. 


A Primer of Christian Perfection. By 
James Meyer, O.F.M. A popular pres- 
entation of the meaning of holiness and 
the way to it, especially as taught to 
the world by St. Francis of Assisi. 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, III., 
paperbound, 184 pp., 95¢. 


lus Pontificalium. By Joachim 
Nabuco. A manual on prelatial ves- 
ture, ornament and insignia. It explains 
ceremonial etiquette. Specialized but 
valuable for those concerned. Desclée, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C., N. Y., 404 pp., 
$4.00. 


The Art of Teaching Christian Doc- 
trine. By Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 
Treats the task of the Catechetical 
Apostolate; principles to be followed in 
that apostolate; content of the “mes- 
sage’; implications for the Christian 
life. Recommended highly for those 
directly engaged in Catechetics. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 278 pp., $3.50. 

The New Cana Manual. Cana Con- 
ference of Chicago. This is a profes- 
sionally done work on the content, or- 
ganization and purposes of Cana Con- 
ference. It represents the joint effort 
of some two score specialists in Chicago. 
A “must” for anyone occupied in Cana 
apostolate. Delaney Publications, Oak 
Park, IIL, paperbound, 309 pp. 
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The Grammarian’s Craft, an exposi- 
tion for the layman and the tiro of the 
problems involved “in the editing of 
ancient and medieval texts” is being 
republished in Folia with revisions by 
the author, Professor Ludwig Bieler, 
editor of Vita Patricii. 

Theologians, historians and _ neo- 
philologists “who could not be ex- 
pected to plough through the highly 
technical books written by and for 
classical or biblical scholars” will wel- 
come this lively and lucid explanation 
of textual criticism by an acknowledged 
master. $1.00. Folia, 70 Remsen 
Street, Brokolyn 1, N. Y. 


Studia Montis Regi. First number 
of this scientific review devoted to the 
general field of ecclesiastical studies. 
Mostly in French. This number con- 
tains, inter alia, Gérard Yelle’s Re- 
cherche scientifique et sciences ecclési- 
astiques; Gerard Owen's Is All Revela- 
tion Contained in Sacred Scripture? 
Twice-a year-publication. Faculté de 
Théologie, Grand Seminary, Montreal, 
P.Q., 128 pp., $4.00 per year. 

Good Soldiers. By Most Rev. John 
Mark Gannon. This is a series of in- 
structions for seminarians, designed es- 
pecially to aid future priests in the 
diocesan apostolate. St. Mark’s Semi- 
nary, Erie, Penna., 47 pp. A.M.C. 


Correction 
God and His Creation by Domini- 
ean Fathers Murphy, Donlan, 


teidy & Cunningham (The Priory 


Press, Dubuque, Lowa). 


Our April issue carried a review of 
The price 


Was erroneously given as $6.50; the 
hook retails at $4.95. 
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EDITORIAL © 





That Eye May See and Ear Hear 


ies when Pope John XXIII set up a pontifical commission for the 
cinema, radio, and television, he described these media of communication as ways of 
education. As every seminarian knows, man understands nothing that he hasn’t some- 
how learned through the senses, especially vision and hearing. 

In our efforts to bring home Catholic truth to the faithful and to truth-seekers, we 
priests have scarcely commenced to tap the reservoir of splendid visual-aids now so 
readily available: slides; film strips; records; movies, etc. This modern equipment is to 
the oldfashioned magic lantern what a turbo-prop airliner is to a World War I biplane. 

All around us we observe the unceasing impact made on men’s minds and wills by 
sights and sounds: TV; the cinema; magazines like Life; radio programs like NBC’s 
“Monitor’—all these profoundly influence the attitudes and decisions of our contempo- 
raries. While sermons must always remain an essential part of our ministry, yet they 
last only a few minutes each week and appeal solely to the auditory sense. In meetings 
of study clubs, parish societies and youth groups, we are provided magnificent oppor- 
tunities to deepen men’s understanding of the immense riches and beauties of Catholic 
teaching, by means of the multi-pronged method of visual-aids and related techniques. 

We know a priest who uses colored slides to portray every phase of the Mass, ex- 
plaining each slide as it is flashed on the screen. A forty-five minute illustrated talk 
achieves a dramatic, clear and absorbing presentation. He uses another series of slides 
to tell his audience about the missions, stressing human interest and the world-wide 
task of the Church. He has found, as have others, that those who attend such showings 
become better informed and more zealous Catholics. 

At the parish of Saint-Sulpice in Paris, the priests have developed a novel and 
effective means of vitalizing the meaning of the ceremony of baptism for those attending 
it. Huge photographs, six feet by four, rich in symbolism, are mounted near the bap- 
tistery. For example, a placard explaining the effect of the water reads: “Baptism 
makes us die to sin and live for God.” And the cleansing by water is symbolized by a 
convincing picture of a street cleaner purifying a filth-encumbered gutter with a power- 
ful jet from a hose. Water as a source of fertility is depicted by a sparkling mountain 
torrent pouring crystal freshness upon the green of nearby meadows. Water as a vivi- 
fier is represented by new-born fish (baby Christians!) swimming 
happily through reeds. There is something hauntingly radiant 
and illuminating about such a simple, direct and vivid appeal to 
man’s soul through its window, man’s eye. 

Said Pius XII: “It is undeniable that technological progress 
comes from God and therefore it can and ought to lead to Him.” 
In an age when the competition for the conquest of men’s minds 
and hearts is being waged at fever heat, the Church and its 
priests must indeed use God’s gifts for God’s purposes. 

AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 


Associate Editor ° 
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Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization... 
assist you 


Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Priests and Catholic Laymen are Saying About Foley Associates... 


“This was the first drive that has been a ‘We sincerely believe that the outstanding 


rewarding and enjoyable experience through- 
out... A committee for any new drive could 
be organized from the group that worked on 
the St. James drive on five minutes’ notice, 
so long as it was to be conducted by Folev 
Associates.” 
Goal: $225,000 


Robert D. McAuliffe, Chairman 
Result: $336,000 & #F 


St. James Parish, Syracuse, N.Y 


success of this campaign, in the number and 
amount of pledges far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes, was due in large measure to 
your direction.” 


Goal: $250,000 


Rt. Rev. Richard K. Burns, Pastor 
Result: $374,403 y.Y 


St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y. 


TYPICAL F/A CAMPAIGNS 


Goal Results 
St. Gilbert’s, Grayslake, Ill. $200,000 $225,565 
St. Robert's, Milwaukee, Wis. 350,000 465,000 


St. Margaret Mary, Milwaukee 300,000 415,466 
Catholic High School, Appleton 600,000 1,351,654 
St. Mary's, Corning, N.Y... 200,000 301,065 
St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y. 250,000 374,403 


Goal Results 
St. Margaret Mary, Orlando, Fla.. $200,000 $205,461 
Cathedral H.S. (Addition 


St. Cloud, Minn. : 750,000 931,000 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 

Conception, Syracuse, N.Y..... 300,000 353,932 
St. Anthony of Padua, Utica, N.Y. 230,000 248,194 
Holy Cross, Dover, Del......... 100,000 145,000 


For further information at no obligation, write or phone collect 
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Cofor the supreme moment 








in the ofedtual of Lutria 


Candles of 
Appropriate 
Fineness 


“If it have a blemish, you shall not offer it, 
neither shall it be acceptable.” This is the 
injunction of the book of Leviticus. And 
Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol used in divine worship should be 
of appropriate fineness. 


Purity and performance, simplicity and 
grace, traditional proportioning of the parts 
to preserve the symbolism of the wax, the wick 
and the flame, all are indices of 
“appropriate fineness.” 


For more than a century, Will & Baumer 
craftsmen have maintained these requirements 
by a continuing and rigorous program of 
chemical, physical and aesthetic inspections. 


Each Will & Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as to Beeswax content. 


Wit§ Baumer, 








CANDLE CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 
Missa Brand, 6673% pure beeswax 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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